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DR SANGHE’S VICTORY OVER DISEASE 


+ IN DIADUCTIVE CURE 


BY THE:-- 


—OXYDONOR VICTORY== 


Something better than millions in gold and silver! ‘The 
simplest and most wonderful and important discovery of man ; 
indispensable to every human being! 

The simple instrument represented 
herein makes you absolute master 
of disease; and at random if you 
apply it soon after the disease be- 
gins. You thus may get well as 
easily as a got sick, while you 
sleep, without any more need of 
doctors or medicines, and often in 
less time than required to calla doc- 
tor. No skill required, except in 
extreme cases near death. 

Instructions brief and _ simple. 
Your feelings the guide to use. Ab- 
solutely safe, even in hands of a 
child. Nosensation, except increas- 
ing vigor. Any one quickly made 
strong, except persons near death by 
organic disease. No faith required, 
but application. 

This instrument does not become 
an apparatus until applied. It is but 
a medium through which natural laws 
heretofore unknown, but most closely 
related to life, are brought into play 
upon our organism. 

With the human body attached to 
it at one end, and its vocor in a low 
temperature, Oxydonor ‘* Victory” 
and the body together become an 
apparatus, with the body attached as 
the object of a diaductive process, 
generated by a different temperature 
at each extremity. 








It causes the whole organism to drink freely of oxygen from 
the air, through the pores 
attraction it exerts upon the 


of the skin an“ ~ :mbranes, by the 
body, generating the strongest affin- 
ity for oxygen in the blood. Plenty 
of oxygen in the whole system, 
with freely oxygenated blood, means 
life with the most vigorous function- 
ing of all the vital and other organs. 
Such vitality means rapid expul- 
sion of any disease by a heroic effort 
of the whole organism, and an in- 
crease of the same natural process 
which keeps us in health under all 
ordinary circumstances. Since any 
quantity of oxygen is thus easily 
thrown in the system through the 
use of Oxydonor ‘ Victory,” and at 
any time, it therefore cures any dis- 
ease with as great or greater rapidity 
than it was generated. Thus it re- 
moves disease by the quick establish- 
ment of the greatest vigor, and be- 
gets a spontaneous cure. It makes 
us as independent of disease as 
though it did not exist, and makes 
it, at the worst, but a minor incon- 
venience of short duration. 
Oxydonor ‘“‘ Victory” is applied 
by buckling its contact-disk wpon the 
skin of either ankle, and by placing 
its vocor in cold air or water. The 
vocor acquires an affinity for oxygen 
as it becomes cold, which affinity it 
transmits through the cord to the 
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Dr. H. SANCHE. 


human body. 


The best proof of the efficacy of Oxydonor Victory is the remarkable indorsement it has received ac the hands of numerous 














Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Journalists, and other professional persons ofhigh standing. One or two only are here given. 


GosHEN, Mercer Co., Mo., July 29, 1894. 
Rev. W. P. Bropseck, Gallatin, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—I received — of the 21st, and will try to answer some of the 
uestions you ask me. had a very sickly family, and I treated them with 
the Oxydonor, and now I have as healthy a family as you will find anywhere. 
We have not taken a dose of medicine since we commenced the use of it. My 
wife .was _ at the point of death when I got it, and it restored her to life 
and good calth. I have treated a good many different diseases with best 
results. I have cured one cancer with itand am treating two others at this 
time. They are improving very fast. I believe it will cure ail kinds of 
disease if it is applied in time. 
lam not an agent for Oxydonor, nor have I any interest in the sale of it, 
but I advise all who are afflicted with any disease to get one and use it, for | 
know it will benefit them if they will use it according to instructions and 
exercise good judgment. Yours truly, 
M. A. LOUDERBACK. 


Note.—The above is a copy of a letter which was sent me in answer to an 
iry as to his personal knowledge of the benefits of (0xydonor. 
know from a neighbor of Mr. Louderback with whom I am acquainted 
that he is an honest and truthful man. 
(Rev.) W. P. BRODBECK. 


Ga.iaTin, Mo., Sept. 8, 1894. 





REV. ADDIS ALBRO, D.D., Field Secre of the New York State Sab- 
bath Association, and Pastor of the Second Ave. M, E. Church of N.Y., writes 
as follows of the merits of Oxydonor: 


| 


708 SixtH St., New York, Sept. 20, 1894. 
Dear Dr. SANCHE:—I have used your Oxydonor “ Victory”’ in my family for 
various ailments and have found it efficient in every instance. : 
| have great confidence in it and believe it will prove a great boon to hu- 
manity if fairly tested. For the normal invigoration of the system in all cases 
indicated, itis a marvel. To the professional man it is invaluable. 
Very truly, 


ADDIS ALBRO. 


Orrice or J. P. Reep, M.D., 

Rockwoop, Micu., June 14, 1893. 

Dr. H. SANCHE. P 
Dear S1r:—I take pleasure in recommending your Oxydonor to all persons 
afflicted with that dreaded disease, Paralysis. 
My wife had a stroke of Paralysis which destroyed the entire use of her left 
side, and could not feel the prick of a needle on the entire side, nor could she 
move ita particle. I called in consultation four physicians, and they gave me 

no encouragement whatever. ‘us 
I hrough the influence of Mr. Craig’s people of Toledo, Ohio, I consented 
to use one of —_ ‘“* Victorys.’’ We have used it for the past two years, and 
I assure you that words will not express my gratitude to you and those who 
recommended the use of your Oxydonor “ Victory.’’ You may publish this if 
you wish, as I shall never forget what it has done for my wife; she has almost 
entirely recovered, and is, while I am writing this, at work among her flowers. 
Your grateful friend, ? 
J. P. REED, M.D. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIALS AND ALL INFORMATION MAY BE HAD BY ADDRESSING 


DR. H. SANCHE., DISCOVERER AND INVENTOR. ; 


G), 





261 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 28th & 29th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


264 WEST FORT STREET, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILL THEY DOWN TAMMANY HALL? 


HE political situation in New York City is of unusual inter- 
est this year. The issue in the mayoralty contest is Tam- 
many,—its methods and its men. ‘There are two local tickets in 


the field: the Tammany ticket and the anti-Tammany ticket, 


the latter being supported by the Republicans, several anti- 


Tammany Democratic organizations, the Good Government clubs, 
the Committee of Seventy (non-partisan, formed for the special 
purpose of defeating Tammany), and the German-American Re- 
form Union. Tammany’s candidate for Mayor is Mr. Nathan 
Straus, a prominent business man and philanthropist, who is 
not in any way connected with Tammany, and who has been 
identified with the opposition to Mr. Hill. The anti-Tammany 
candidate for Mayor is a Republican business man, Col. W. L. 
Strong. 

Of the entire Press of the city, only three papers are supporting 
the Tammany candidate for Mayor. Zhe Hera/d (Ind.) alone 
is non-committal, but leans apparently toward Mr. Straus. 
Among his opponents is, strangely enough, 7ze Sua, usually 
the stanch defender of Tammany. 

Mrs. Josephine S. Lowell is leading a women’s movement 
against Tammany. At a mass-meeting of twelve hundred 
women, including well-known leaders in all lines of professional 
and philanthropic activity, Dr. Parkhurst spoke of woman’s great 
interest in purifying the corrupt government of New York. The 
police-protection to gambling and other forms of vice is making 
the correct training of young men impossible, he said, and the 
women might do great good by securing increased registration 


and urging upon men the need of municipal reform. 


‘A Vote for Mr. Straus is a Vote for Tammany.—‘ It will not do 
now for well-meaning but weak-spirited men to satisfy themselves 
with the assurance that Tammany Hall has gone out of the 
party for a candidate for Mayor, and that therefore to vote for 
Mr. Straus is not exactly to sustain Tammany Hall. If New 
York is to have clean government, Tammany Hall must be torn 
out, root and stump. ‘There must be left no trace of it. The 
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work must be far-reaching and complete, and this can be done 
only by electing from top to bottom the anti-Tammany ticket. 
“If the Tammany candidate for Mayor were absolutely beyond 
reproach on any other ground, he would still be justly condemned 
as the representative of the organization which has depraved city 
government to the lowest depths. His supporters weuld still be 
the men who have fattened on the vilest corruption and the most 
shameless blackmail. He would be forced to provide for them 
as other Mayors of their making have provided for them, and to 
consult their wishes above the interests of the city.”"—7he Trib- 
une (Rep.). 


Charity No Title to Public Office.—“ Against Mr. Straus as 
an aspirant for general favor there lies the unusual objection that 
he has already, as a city officer [Park Commissioner], proved 
himself unfit for public office; and we cannot advise that the 
highest place in the gift of the city should be conferred upon any 
man when the city’s affairs would manifestly be benefited by his 
retirement from a lesser public trust which he exercises now. 
And this presents precisely and accurately the status and qualifi- 
cations of Mr. Straus. 

“We must protest, also, against the presentation to this com- 
munity of a candidate for an office of the first importance and 
dignity, on the strength of his ostentatious charities. In itself, 
charity coupled with wisdom is worthy of all praise; but when it 
is pushed into politics as a draft to be honored by the reward of 
public office, it becomes offensive.”— The Sun (Dem.). 


Sick to Death of Tammany.—‘‘ Democrats who vote for Tam- 
many’s candidates will so vote not because they are Democrats, 
but because they are Tammany. It will be strictly a Tammany 
vote, not a party vote. The decent people of the city, the 
people who fear God and keep His commandments, are sick to 
death of Tammany. They are tired of its everlasting filth and 
vulgarity, of its coarseness and ignorance, its big and little steal- 
ings, its habitual corrupt dealing, its stupid, brutish, sullen defi- 
ance when its nasty practices are uncovered, and its boycott of 
brains and reputation in its nominations and appointments. 
There is a feeling abroad that to have a few more men in the 
city government who were not born in a stable and brought up 
in a gin-mill would be a help.”—7he Times (Dem.). 


The Power Behind the Throne.—‘ Who is behind Strong, and 
who behind Straus? Which gives the surer pledge of better gov- 
ernment on independent, non-partisan, non-Tammany principles? 

“Mr. Straus, excellent, enterprising, philanthropic citizen 
though he is, will owe his election, if successful, to Tammany 
voters, as he owed his nomination to the Tammany office-holders 
who seized upon his good and well-earned reputation as a shield 
for their bad character. 

“Mr. Strong, partisan Republican though he is, cannot be 
elected by Republican votes. He declined to stand unless he 
could have the united support of the anti- Tammany organizations. 
He will owe his success, if elected, to the votes of tens of thou- 
sands of independent Democrats, German-American Reformers 
and members of Good Government Clubs. Asan honorable man 
he could not be insensible to the obligations which this support 
imposes.”—7ke World (Dem.), New York. 


The Liquor-Trade Against Tammany.—‘‘We are glad to 
learn, from published interviews in the daily papers, that Wil- 
liam L. Strong, the candidate for Mayor of all the elements op- 
posed to Tammany Hall, is a man of liberal views, having a 
disposition to treat all interests in our great cosmopolitan com- 
munity with impartiality and perfect fairness. His assurances 
seem to have given entire satisfaction even to our German fellow 
citizens, who are among the most earnest advocates of personal lib- 
erty. The Wine and Spirit Gazette has already frequently 
pointed out the fact that the Mayor is powerless to make or unmake 
laws; he has merely to do with their administration. But we are 
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assured that, if elected Mayor, Mr. Strong will not interpose the 
influence of his office and position against any proper modifica- 
tion of the existing Excise Laws that may be demanded by public 
opinion and the best interests of the city. ‘This is all that up- 
right, public-spirited, reputable liquor-dealers demand. While 
this is eminently satisfactory, we recall that as long ago as July 
25 last, we remarked that ‘so far as the interests of the liquor- 
traffic may be affected by the coming contest, there are thousands 
of patriotic, public-spirited liquor-dealers in this city who hold 
that in the fight to secure an honest administration of our muni- 
cipal affairs the interests of their special calling must be subordi- 
nate to higher considerations for the public welfare, which at 
present overshadow every other issue.’ Thus, then, the liquor- 
trade has reason to be satisfied with Mr. Strong as the candidate 
of the united opposition to Tammany Hall and its corrupt 
methods.”—7he Wine and Spirit Gazette. 


Brief Comment. 


“A victory for Tammany would, from all points of view, both 
locally and in respect to party policy, be a misfortune; a victory 
for the combination ticket will, in every respect, be a great step 
of progress in the struggles for municipal reform, will give <¢ 
powerful impulse to further reform movements, instead of check- 
ing them, as a Tammany victory would do.”—7he Staats- 
Zeitung (Ind.). 


“The Republicans have very wisely confined the local part of 
their platform exclusively to city affairs, saying that the issue 
here ‘is not a question of party, but a question of patriotism, 
civil pride, and decency,’ the overthrow of a government by ‘the 
thief, the blackmailer, and the thug,’ and the redemption of the 
city in order that ‘its name may no longer be regarded as a by- 
word and reproach.’ That is a plainand truthful presentation of 
the case. The ticket which is put forward to represent the anti- 
Tammany cause is in every way worthy of the support of all 
honest men.”—7he Evening Post (Ind.). 


““Would Tammany have given this honor to Mr. Straus or any 
other man outside of the organization if there had been the 
slightest hope of victory? Of course not. It wanted a candidate, 
and willingly took the only respectable man who seemed to be 
available. But this is a year when respectability, with Tam- 
many's indorsement, ceases to be respectable.”—7he Mazl and 
Express (Rep.). 

“The fight of the reformers will be against the machine and 
not against the man, and the nomination of Mr. Straus, therefore, 
in no way changes the imperative obligation resting upon our citi- 
zens to effect the extinction of the Tammany conspiracy against 
justice, liberty and good government.”— 7he Press (Rep.). 


“Tt is not the candidate or the ticket that is running. Mr. 
Straus is not even a Tammany man, yet it is Tammany that is 
in the field behind him. It is Tammany that is in the canvass, 
and all the horrible criminality that Tammany stands for.”— 7%e 
Commercial Advertiser (Rep.). 

“Colonel Strong is not in politics for plunder. This cannot be 
said of many of the men whom Tammany Hall has put forward 
for office. ‘There are other reasons. Colonel Strong does not 
believe in conducting the affairs of a great city under the laws of 
a secret society. He does not believe in shielding thieves and 
murderers because they profess the faith of St. Tammany.”— 7%e 
Morning Advertiser (Rep.). 

“The regular Democracy of New York have done themselves 
honor and taken a bond of victory in the splendid ticket they have 
nominated for the local offices. They have lifted the municipal 
canvass out of the slough of dicker and deal of the opposing fac- 
tions, and put at the head of their ticket a man whom the masses 
will elect. The Morning Journal feels extreme pleasure in the 
enthusiastic selection by the Democracy of Nathan Straus for 
Mayor.”"—7he Morning Journal (Dem.). 


“By its action Tammany has redeemed its promise to select for 
the Mayoralty a great business man, not identified with its organ- 
ization, and a man absolutely free from the dictation of it or of 
any other organization. By choosing Nathan Straus to be its 
standard-bearer, it has assured the continued supremacy of the 
Democratic Party in this city, and has strengthened the State 
ticket here by at least 10,000 votes. The candidate is a winner 
beyond question, and he is a splendid platform in himself.”— 7he 
Mercury (Dem.). 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: THE AUTHOR 
AND THE MAN. 


HE papers come laden with life-sketches and appreciative 
critiques of the writings and personality of the dead Auto- 

crat. We have tried to select such extracts as cast light upon dif- 
ferent aspects of the poet’s character, and which, taken together, 
enable one to secure a fairly comprehensive view of his place in 
American literature. Perhaps the most marked feature of these 
critiques is the feeling of uniform kindliness manifested, a sort of 


reflex of the poet’s own sunniness and unfailing good-nature. 


Dr. Holmes as a Man of Letters.—‘ He had the literary instinct 
as a gift of nature, and through his long life he constantly em- 
ployed it as the aside of a laborious profession. Nearly sixty 
years ago he published his first volume of poems. He was known 
as a poet when Emerson was only known as the author of an 
essay entitled ‘Nature,’ which nobody understood or read. 
Later than Longfellow and Hawthorne he was before the public 
as a poet, and it was by his gift in writing pointed and witty 
verses which graced the occasion that he first became famous as 
a man of letters. The chief tendency in his life was toward the 
career of a literary man, and when Mr. Lowell insisted that he 
should become a contributor to the A /¢/anfic if he himself took the 
editorial chair, Dr. Holmes was over fifty years old, and had yet 
to win his higher laurels as a man of letters. The instant recog- 
nition of the merit of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast ‘Table’ 
showed that in this work Dr. Holmes had reached the expression 
of his best gifts. It was not astory or an essay or a series of 
poems, and yet it was all these combined. It was a natural ex- 
pression of the whole man. He wrote this book as he talked. It 
was said of him that no man was more charming, more witty, 
more brilliant, or more entertaining as a conversationalist, and 
in these papers he forgot himself in his treatment of the several 
characters, and created a species of literature which was new in 
this country. 

“Dr. Holmes had arare gift as a biographer, and his ‘ Life of 
John Lothrop Motley’ is a model of the biography of a man of 
letters. He attempted to render the same service to Emerson, 
but he could not grasp the greatness of the Concord thinker, and 
the work lacks that note of high appreciation which satisfies the 
soul. The question may be raised whether Dr. Holmes will be 
best remembered as a poet or as a prose writer. We doubt 
whether more than a dozen of his poems will live. They are 
mostly occasional verses, and it is only where he has expressed 
the high thought and spiritual feeling that his poems touch the 
deeper life of humanity. His prose style was his best gift. Few 
men have written simpler, purer or better English. Whether we 
take up ‘The Autocrat,’ or ‘A Hundred Days in Europe,’ or 
‘Over the Teacups,’ or ‘Elsie Venner,’ the style is the perfect 
vehicle of what the writer intends to convey. No one of our 
American writers has excelled Dr. Holmes in his ability to so 
convey his thought in prose that its vehicle is almost uncon- 
sciously present. Hawthorne had the same gift, and these two 
New England authors will live by virtue of their prose style in 
their best works as long as the English language is spoken. Dr. 
Holmes was not a thinker or a philosopher, but a remarkably 
acute, bright, witty, and genial person. He had the gift of say- 
ing what he thought in the best manner, and his personality 
added immensely to what he said.”"— 7he Herald, Boston. 


His Versatility Due to Boston Influences.—The Antiquated 
Form of His Verse. —‘“ His versatility was such that one hesitates 
whether to speak first of the man of society, or the literary wit, 
or the practitioner, or the novelist, or the poet. This diversity 
sprang rather from the different employments to which he put 
his mind than from the various richness of natural genius. It 
was in some degree the product of the influences of the city, 
which operate upon men of education to bring out their whole 
capacity. He was from his breeding both academic and urban; 
and he carried out to the end the early aims and ambitions 
which thrive in the centers of learning and society. He was one 
of that rare class of minds to which their environment is not a 
limitation. He harmonized with the conditions of living into 
which he was born, with the settled order of old Boston, old Har- 
rard, and the Saturday Club; and as he made the most of them, 
they made the most of him. The identity between himself, as a 
literary personality, and Boston was the largest part of his good 
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fortune. He was that best sort of a representative of his city, a 
growth out of its previous society, traditions, and prejudices. 
The exclusiveness which made him prefer a man of family was a 
part of his genius; the same feeling, with a difference, made him 
prefer his own town to the rest of the universe; and thus it was 
not by accident, but by right of nature, that he should be the 
official poet of Harvard, which filled a larger relative place in 
Boston life than in these days, and the loyal laureate of his city 
to salute, to toast, and to bid farewell to the guests whom it most 
honored. 

“He had never attempted the modern style in poetry ; there are 
no ‘native wood-notes wild’ in his range, nothing in ‘the pastoral 
line,’ nothing of Keats or the later romanticists; he was from the 
start a poet of society, and he found it convenient and perhaps 
necessary to continue in the somewhat mechanical measures of 
the last century, which are best fitted for artificial and occasional 
Apart from the fact that Dr. Holmes adopted and retained 
these simple and prosaic measures, one other circumstance possi- 


verse. 


bly tended to stiffen his early choice and practice into the gyves 
of habit. Most of his verses were not merely recited, but were 
written for recitation. The poet kept in mind the appeal to the 
audience necessary for success, the momentary stroke, the imme- 
diate flash of appreciation, the mixture of humor and epigram- 
matic eloquence, most effective to the ear of an assembly; and to 
secure these ends the Queen Anne forms of verse are the best 
adapted. His employment as an occasional poet, no doubt, had 
its effect in accustoming him to write from an intellectual and 
social impulse out of which the poetry most in vogue with this 
century does not spring. There is little to show, however, that 
he had any lyrical gift of the higher order. His vigorous faculty 
was the intellect; with it were something of sentiment and much 
of humor, which, blending with the strong mental element, re- 
sulted in poetry in which every line is masculine. The extraor- 
dinary success which Dr. Holmes has had in adhering to an an- 
quated form of verse is due to its admirable fitness to be the 
vehicle of his mind. He discovered this correspondence between 
his thought and his measure, his occasion and his instrument, 
early in his career.”—7he Nation, New York. 


The Scientific Thinker.—‘‘ Holmes was peculiarly qualified to 

discuss the questions of deepest interest to the readers of the 
last half of our century. He brought to their investigation the 
double gift of technical acquirement and curbed imagination, 
with which the star-gazer of genius approaches the problems of 
astronomy. Naturally, all the work of assimilation, interpreta- 
tion, and suggestion to which Holmes applied his literary powers, 
could not be of equal permanence; some of his deductions and 
surmises, being based on a transitional or tentative stage of 
scientific opinion, are already out of date; for example, the 
theory of heredity expounded in ‘Elsie Venner’ is scarcely tena- 
ble, since Weismann has taught us to exclude the so-called La- 
marckian factors in our attempts to solve the enigma of organic 
evolution. Viewed collectively, nevertheless, the ideas touching 
the origin and destiny of man and his relations to the cosmos, 
which are set forth in the ‘Autocrat’ and the ‘Professor,’ are as 
sound and fruitful in substance as they are delightful in their 
mode of presentation. 
Autocrat’ the combination of scien- 
tific attainment and literary talent, we seem to discern in him 
something of Pascal and of Montaigne. But in his own day 
Holmes was a unique figure, though we are not unlikely to see 
his counterparts hereafter, seeing that, in his attitude toward the 
arcana of human existence, he seems to have been a forerunner of 
the Twentieth Century.”— 7he Sun, New York. 


“When we consider in the 


A Born Lyrical Poet.—'‘Certain it is, whatever be the reason, 
that the Autocrat is better known than the Poet. It was as a 
poet, however, that Dr. Holmes wished to live in the memory of 
his fellows; and there is a quality in his verse which gives as- 
surance that his instinct was sound. The country has produced 
no truer singer, no poet of more genuine lyrical note. He sang 
as the birds sing—with an ease, a musical cadence, a freshness of 
tone, which only the born singers command. The ‘Chambered 
Nautilus,’ the ‘Last Leaf,’ and the score of other short poems 
of his which have gone home to the heart of the country will live 
by virtue of a certain native simplicity, directness, freshness, and 
beauty. The lucidity of the wit is in these songs, but there is 
that deep and tender feeling which Dr. Holmes expressed with 
telling sincerity."— 7he Outlook, New York. 
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LI HUNG CHANG AND HIS QUESTIONS. 


His 


peacock-feather and his yellow jacket are affording to the 


ERTAINLY Li Hung Chang is a “topic of the day.” 


newspaper paragrapher a brand-new subject for mirth, while the 
fate of China under his administration is a subject of serious con- 
sideration in courts and capitals as well as among the people the 
world over. An interesting sketch of the man, though necessa- 


rily superficial, appears in 7he Century Magazine, October, 
written as the result of an interview with him by Thomas Gas- 


kell Allen, Jr., 


se 


and William Lewis Sachtleben, who are journey- 
ing Across Asia ina Bicycle,” and “took in” the Viceroy on the 


way. Here is the description of his appearance : 


“We were holding an animated conversation when the Viceroy 
himself was announced. We all stood to show our respect for 
the prime minister whom General Grant included among the 
three greatest statesmen of his day. 
by two body-servants. 


The Viceroy was preceded 
We stood before a man who appeared to 
be over six feet in height, although his head and shoulders were 
considerably bent with age. His flowing dress was made of rich 
colored silk, but very plain indeed. Any ornamentation would 
have been a profanation of the natural dignity and stateliness of 
Li Hung Chang. With slow pace he walked into the room, 
stopped a moment to look at us, then advanced with outstretched 
hand, while a faint smile played about his features and softened 
the piercing glance of his eyes. He shook our hands heartily in 
the foreign fashion, and without any show of ceremony led the 
way into an adjoining room, where a long council-table extended 
over half the length. The Viceroy took the arm-chair at the 
head, and motioned us to take the twoseats on his left, while Mr. 
Tenney and the viceroy’s son sat on his right. 
minute not a word was said on either side. 


For almost a 
The Viceroy had 
fixed his gaze intently upon us, and, like a good general perhaps, 
was taking a thorough survey of the field before he opened up the 
cannonade of questions that was to follow. We in turn were just 
as busily engaged in taking a mental sketch of his most promi- 
nent physical His face was distinctly oval, 
tapering from avery broad forehead to asharp-pointed chin, half- 
obscured by his thin, gray ‘goatee.’ The crown of his head was 
shaven in the usual Tsing fashion, leaving a tuft of hair fora 
queue, which in the Viceroy’s case was short and verythin. His 
dry, sallow skin showed signs of wrinkling; athick fold lay under 
each eye, and at each end of his upper lip. 


characteristics. 


There were no prom- 
inent cheek-bones or almond-shaped eyes, which are so distinc- 
tively seen in most of the Mongolian race. Under the scraggy 
mustache we could distinguish a rather benevolent though deter- 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO LI HUNG CHANG IF HE LOSES MANY MORE BATTLES. 
—The World, New York. 
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mined mouth; while his small, keen eyes, which were somewhat 
sunken, gave forth a flash that was perhaps but a flickering em- 
ber of the fire they once contained. The left eye, which was 
partly closed by a paralytic stroke several years ago, gave hima 
rather artful, waggish appearance. The whole physiognomy was 
that of a man of strong intuition, with the ability to force his 
point when necessary, and the shrewd common sense to yield 
when desiring to be politic.” 


The conversation that ensued developed an inquisitiveness on 
the part of the Chinese statesman that seems to have aroused the 
wonder of the young bicyclists and to have put them “to their 
trumps” in replying. As a man’s character is frequently indi- 
cated in the questions he asks, we give below some of the queries 
put by Li Hung Chang: 


“*Of all the countries through which you have passed, which 
do you consider the best?’ 

““Tf then you thought that America was the best why did you 
come to see other countries?’ 

“*“What was your real object in undertaking such a peculiar 
journey ?’ 

“**Do you consider the Shah of Persia a powerful monarch ?’ 

“*Do you think that Russia will eventually try to take posses- 
sion of Persia?’ 

““Do you think that the Russians would like to have the 
Chinese province Pechili?’ 

“*Didn’t you find the roads very bad in China?’ 

“*Didn’t the people try to steal your money?’ 

“*About how much did the trip cost you? Do you expect to 
get back all or more than you spent? Will you write a book?’ 

**Did you find on your route any gold or silver?’ 

“*Do you like the Chinese diet; and how much did one meal 
cost you?’ 

“* How old are you?’ [One of the first questions a Chinese host 
usually asks his guest.] Are you married? What is the trade or 
profession of your parents? Are they wealthy? Do they own 
much land?’ [A Chinaman’s idea of wealth is limited somewhat 
by the amount of land owned. | 

“* Will you telegraph to your parents from Shanghai your safe 
arrival there?’ 

“*Were you not rash in attempting such a journey? Suppose 
you had been killed out in the interior of Asia, no one would ever 
have heard of you again.’ 

“*Are you Democrats or Republicans?’ (The Viceroy showed 
considerable knowledge of our government and institutions. ) 

“*Will you run for any political office in America? Do you 
ever expect to get into Congress?’ 

**Do you have to buy officesin America?’ wasthe last inquiry. 

“During the conversation the Viceroy frequently smiled, and 
sometimes came so near overstepping the bounds of Chinese pro- 
priety as tochuckle. At first his reception was more formal, but 
his interest soon led him to dispense with all formality, and be- 
fore the close of the interview the questions were rapidly asked 
and discussed. We have had some experience with examining 
attorneys, and an extended acquaintance with the American re- 
porter; but we are convinced that for genuine inquisitiveness Li 
Hung Chang stands peerless.” 





ELECTION RESULTS'IN GEORGIA. 


EORGIA is the first State to afford an opportunity for ga- 
ging the relative strength of.Populists and Democrats this 
year in the South. Though it is true the Populist candidate was 
supported by the Republicans also, yet this is a condition likely 
to obtain in all or nearly all the States of the South this year, and 
the returns are, therefore, none the less instructive on that ac- 
count. The Populists still claim that their candidate for Gov- 
ernor was elected, and was counted out. The vote in the black 
counties was, it is said, too solidly Democratic to be honest. 
The Democrats attribute the smallness of their majority on the 
face of the returns chiefly to the division in the party on the silver 
question and to the Republican support of the Populist ticket. 


Populists Profiting by Democratic Discords.—‘‘The forces 
which attacked the Democracy separately in 1892 were united, 
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and being more confident by reason of their combined strength 
polled a heavier vote than they could command two years ago. 

“The Democratic majority has really fallen from 39,000 to 
25,000, and not from 70,000. 

““Why did it decrease at all? 

“There are several reasons. In the first place, the Populists 
had a much stronger candidate than they had two years ago, and 
they were better organized. In the second place, there was a 
very spirited campaign for the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, and the bitterness which it engendered was not entirely 
allayed before the election. There were a good many Demo- 
cratic sulkers, and the knife was used within the party ranks. 

“But more potent than either of the reasons we have men- 
tioned was another, of which we must speak plainly. There are 
some Democratic newspapers and politicians in Georgia who have 
joined in the Populist cry that the business depression through 
which we have passed, and the low price of cotton which is still 
on us, are attributable to the financial policy of President Cleve- 
land’s administration. They have proclaimed this assertion time 
and time again, and, though it has never been backed by any- 
thing but gall, it has undoubtedly deceived many voters. These 
Democrats would have done the party far less damage if they 
had gone over bodily to the Populists, instead of remaining in the 
Democratic ranks and firing upon a Democratic administration. 
Such Democratic testimony was the favorite weapon of the Pop- 
ulists, and undoubtedly it had its effect.”"— 7he Journal (Dem.), 
Atlanta. 


Fraud Defeats the People’s Verdict.—‘’The truth about the 
‘whole matter is that at the time the Atlanta papers published the 
first reports they were not frightened at the prospect of defeat. 
They thought Atkinson had a walk-over. ‘Therefore they had no 
special objection to telling the truth about the returns. 

“But as Thursday [October 4] morning came on, a panic spread 
among the Atlanta patriots, and they realized that Hines had been 
elected. Hence the telegraph wires were kept hot, and the faith- 
ful all over the State were notified that help was needed. 

“A hint is sufficient to the disciplined followers of the ‘me 
who control.’ 

“Hence, when the superintendents who consolidate the pre 
cinct returns met at the county site on Thursday, there was a 
wholesale throwing out of Populist votes in order that those coun- 
ties already declared to be in our column might be taken out and 
put into that of the Democrats. 

“Judge Hines carried this State, and only a rejection of the 
returns in his favor can alter the result.”—7he People’s Party 


Paper, Atlanta. 


The Opposition of the Democrats to Silver the Cause.—‘'It 
was clearly manifest through the campaign that the people were 
in favor of free coinage of silver. They fell off from attend- 
ance to Democratic meetings just in proportion as speakers tried 
to substitute something in place of the real money question. 

“There is another point that must be considered, however, and 
that is that the Republicans voted solidly with the Populists all 
through the State. If the Democrats expect to win in the South- 
ern and Western States, they should stand by their colors on the 
money question—free silver, free gold, no discrimination against 
the dollar of our daddies, and the money of the Constitution. 
That is the winning card, and that is what the people want, and 
what they are going to have before they get through with this 
money question.”"— 7he Leader (Dem.), Cleveland. 


A Blessing in Disguise.—‘‘ For some reasons we are glad to 
see this break in the Democratic ranks. We have never regarded 
the Democratic solidity of the South as a desirable factor in 
National politics, and we think the Southern States would be in- 
finitely better off were there more diversity of political opinion 
among them. Such a state of affairs can only be brought about 
gradually. It will come with the development of the South in 
commerce and manufacture. 

“There is nothing in the world which influences political 
action more than the state of one’s pocketbook, and we have re- 
cently seen this illustrated in Louisiana, where the sugar-planters 
have broken away from the Democratic Party because of the 
sugar-schedule in the Tariff Bill. Georgia is the Empire State 
of the South, and should be quick to detach itself from the old- 
time prejudices which have done so much to retard its material 
development.”— 7he Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn. 
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LADY SOMERSET ON WOMAN’S RENAISSANCE. 


| ADY HENRY SOMERSET, who is now sojourning in this 
— country as a guest of Miss Willard, contributes to the dis- 
cussion on the woman question, which seems, of late, to have a 
right of way in the sanctum of nearly every English and Ameri- 
ean periodical. Zhe North American Review, October, pub- 
lishes her article, which is persuasive, not caustic, in tone, and 
which, while it does not flinch from radical positions, employs tem- 
perate language to sustain them. 

She refers, in opening, to the change which has come over the 
functions of woman since the days when she had to turn her 
home into a sort of factory, spinning her own flax, making the 
clothes of the family, and employing herself perforce with duties 
from which she is now relieved by factories and mills, laundries 
and bakeries, and the other features of modern industrial devel- 
opment. With this change in the world has come, Lady Somer- 
set thinks, an extension of woman's duties and a widening of her 
interests. Nor does this extension pertain simply to personal 
charity, which, while tt may be a very noble duty, is not in itself 
sufficient, and which, she thinks, is often indulged in as a mere 
fad or as a moral anesthetic. We quote from her article as fol- 
lows : 


“T am well aware that Lady Bountiful is popular; that it is her 
happy fortune to minister to the wishes of all. She presides at 
the sumptuous dinner-party, and with her fair hands carries the 
crumbs to the ‘beggars at her gate.’ But I know also that she 
will become unpopular when she dares to pass beyond the circle 
of her guests into that wider world, where she will seek to know, 
from those who solve such problems, the reason that laid a 
fellow man beggared at her door, and when, although she suc- 
cors him, she determines so to work that none may take his place ; 
and I maintain that this is the only charity to which the thinking 
woman can turn her powers of mind and heart to-day. 

“The more we seek to unravel the tangled skein of reasons that 
are given to prove that woman must not face the great public 
questions of the time, or endeavor to enter ‘the maze of politics,’ 
the more clearly we understand that these many reasons resolve 
themselves into one, and that one is the disability of sex. It is 
not education that is wanting, because the higher education now 
places many women far above the level of the ordinary voter, 
some on an equality with any statesman, and the average woman 
on an absolute equality with the average man. Nor is it the 
question of property that can now bar woman's way to the poll- 
ing booth. From the hour that the married woman’s property 
was restored to her, she was at least allowed to become an indi- 
vidual. The grotesqueness of the old régzme that prevailed 
only a short time ago in England became so apparent when a 
certain poor man married a rich woman and made a will by which 
he kindly left the woman her own property on the generous con- 
dition that she should not marry again, that as the sequel of 
public agitation men granted this measure of justice to women. 

“We are continually reminded that the whole basis of good 
government is founded on the fact that taxation and representa- 
tion go together. It can therefore only be sex-disability that 
deprives a woman of the power to vote when she is compelled to 
pay taxes. In this respect I do not find men anxious to represent 
women ; in fact, I have never found a male citizen keenly desirous 
to represent my interests when the tax collector called. Again, 
woman is an individual, and her individual right is fully con- 
ceded when she is to pay the penalty of any ill-doing or when 
she receives a death-sentence from the lips of a jury of men. 

“T presume that the argument that is supposed to be almost 
crushing as to the disability of woman to take her share in 
national politics is the fact that she does not fight; but I do not 
think woman does not fight because she is unable todoso. It 
may be true that the myths of the Amazons are lost in so hazy a 
past that we are not able distinctly to glean any definite facts as 
to their origin; but we are well aware that among savage tribes 
in our own time woman's strength and woman’s prowess are 
called into action, that kings’ bodyguards have been formed of 
women, and that as far as physical strength goes, woman, at any 
tate in a savage state, is as capable of bearing hardship and 
fatigue as man. Any one who has seen the Indian squaw carry- 
ing the baggage of the family on her back while the man leisurely 
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sits on his horse smoking his short pipe, cannot feel the slightest 
doubt as to woman's equality in physical strength; at any rate 
the Indian has realized it and made practical use of his knowledge. 

“This whole outcry of ‘one vote, 
fallacy. 


one sword,’ is founded on a 
It is true that the barbarous tribes who were wont to 
put their women in the van as fighters have all died out. To 
what is woman’s exemption from military duties owing? To 
the desire of men to represent her on the battlefield? Not at all; 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


(From photograph by Elliot & Fry, London.) 


it is owing to natural selection. The mothers who are the makers 
of men had to be guarded for the benefit of the tribe or the nation; 
otherwise that nation would suffer in its survival. 

“Women have a greater 7é/e than that of fighting; they are 
the fountain of the race, at which it recruits its losses, perpetu- 
ates its hopes, and conserves the results of victories already 
gained; and I maintain that if service to the nation is to count as 
achief article of faith for the voter, the service—aye, and the 
dangerous service—that woman renders every nation is far greater 
than the occasional facing of a Maxim gun or the remote con- 
tingency of a bursting shell. There is hardly a woman who is 
not called to come face to face with death; whodoes not go down 
into the great Gethsemane of suffering, and with the dew of 
eternity on her brow give to the world its sons and daughters. 
It is woman's fight for the race, the fight in which she too often 
gives her life. 
arms.” 


It isa greater service to bear soldiers than to bear 


WORK OF THE NEW YORK CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


EW YORK 


pleted its work and adjourned. 


State’s Constitutional has com- 


Convention 
Out of about four hun- 


dred amendments proposed by members and outsiders, only 


thirty-one have been adopted, and these will be submitted to the 
people at the November election in three parts, the object of this 
division being to allow voters to exercise a choice on some of the 
important amendments. Thus the amendments, denounced by 
the Democratic minority as partisan in conception and purpose, 
The 


Convention have issued an address to the people in which they © 


will be voted on separately. Democratic members of the 


attempt toconvict the Repubicans of unfairness and partisanship. 


They claim that the apportionment amendment was designed to 
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diminish the political power of the Democrats in the cities and 
to augment that of the Republicans in country districts. Other 
amendments are also denounced. A partial list of amendments, 
including all which are of general interest to students of consti- 
tutional reform and political science, is as follows: 

Making possible the abolition of coroners. 

Bills to be printed three days before passage. 

Speaker to fill vacancy as Governor after Lieutenant-Governor. 

Removal of $5,000 limitation of damage in death by accident cases. 

Authorizing President of Senate to act as Lieutenant-Governor. 

Permitting voting otherwise than by ballot. 

Prohibiting ‘‘ riders” on appropriation bills. 

Citizenship before voting must be ninety days. 

Prohibiting passes. 

Forbidding labor in prisons in competition with free labor. 

Authorizing bi-partisan election boards. 

Separation of municipal from State elections. 

Liability of bank stockholders. 

Prohibiting pool-selling, lotteries, and all forms of gambling. 

Providing for review of apportionment by the Supreme Court, if citizens 
desire. 

Forbidding the use of school funds for sectarian institutions where any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

Fixing the militia force at 10,000, 


The Work and the Membership.—‘‘It is not probable that the 
Convention will be historically famous either by reason of the 
quality of its membership or the magnitude of its achievements. 
Containing a large number of intelligent and excellent delegates, 
it did not contain a remarkable proportion of eminent men. 
Confronted with a long and complicated task, it had no problems 
of superlative importance to deal with. Yet, on the whole, it has 
been a.diligent and faithful Convention, and in the aggregate it 
has accomplished a large amount of work which is honorable and 
promises to be salutary. 

“The Convention has been loudly accused by the Democratic 
Party, through its representatives on the floor, in the Press, and 
in its State Convention, of rank partisanship. But this is mere 
declamation. An extraordinary number of amendments have 
been adopted without division on party lines, and three or four 
have supplied all the material for Democratic denunciation. The 
people in reality have had more reason to complain because the 
majority entrusted by them with the task of amending the Con- 
stitution have not always exercised their just authority with 
proper firmness. The scheme of legislative apportionment has 
naturally enough aroused the opposition of Democrats, who see 
that their own notorious gerrymander has been largely nullified ; 
but the new plan, lately rectified at some points in a spirit of 
fairness, they themselves know at heart to be undeserving of 
their angry criticism. . Democrats have also antagonized 
with considerable bitterness and for obvious reasons the amend- 
ment which recognizes the value of American citizenship by re- 
quiring aliens to be naturalized ninety days before voting, and 
they have shown some scattering opposition to two or three salu- 
tary provisions for making legislation honest, orderly, and intelli- 
gent. But the amendments which we have thus indicated are the 
only ones, we believe, in the whole list on which the strongest 
prejudice could possibly base a charge of offensive partisanship. 
There is no reason why they should excite popular apprehension 
and complaint, and we have no idea that they will.”— 7he 7rzb- 
une (Rep.), New York. 


Most of the Amendments Desirable.—‘‘ When we come to ex- 
amine the thirty-one amendments which are to be accepted or re- 
jected in a body, we find that with the single exception of the 
one on the subject of prison labor, none of them is objectionable 
and most of them are extremely desirable. The prison-labor 
amendment is utterly indefensible. A more objectionable prin- 
ciple to embody in the Constitution of a State it would be difficult 
to mention, but when the worst view possible is taken of it, the 
fact remains that the same principle prevails at present in our 
prisons, and that there will be little accomplished by its adoption 
in the Constitution save to make any change impossible without 
constitutional amendment. Bad as this would be, it does not 
strike us as bad enough to justify the rejection of the other 
amendments. The list of the desirable changes is a very impres- 
sive one. It includes separate elections, the application of the 
merit system to the civil service of the State, the extension of the 
period of citizenship previous to election from ten to ninety days, 
forest preservation, the prohibition of railway passes for public 
officials, the prohibition of pool-selling, and the judiciary, educa- 
tion, and charities articles. We have so often expressed our ap- 
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proval of most of these amendments that it is not necessary to 
repeat it at this time. Separate elections alone constitute so im- 
perative a reform that it would be advisable, in our opinion, to 
accept the whole list in order to secure that change.”— 7he Even- 
ing Post (Ind.), New York. 


The Anti-Gambling Amendment Puritanical. —‘‘ The sweeping 
amendment against pool-selling and bookmaking adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention embodies a narrow, puritanical pro- 
hibition which is not in keeping with the liberal public sentiment 
of the day, and has no proper place in the fundamental law of the 
first State in the Union. 

“Tt would be a death-blow to racing and trotting in this State, 
and its blighting effects would not only be felt on every race- 
track and trotting-course, but would extend to county fairs and 
the entire field of outdoor sports. So sweeping is the scope of 
the amendment that, as President Choate pointed out in vain, it 
would ‘make a criminal of everybody who played cards in his 
own house or club.’ If ratified at the polls it would not only be- 
come a law of the State, but it would tie the hands of the Legis- 
lature for at least twenty years so completely that that body 
would be powerless to repeal or modify the prohibition. 

“It is needless to say that the turf is recognized the civilized 
world over as a field of legitimate sport. In this State millions 
of capital are invested in it, citizens of the highest standing are 
interested in it, and thousands in the community find it a source 
of wholesome recreation. It is even encouraged by the State as 
a means of stimulating improvement in the breeding of horses. 

“To strike down pool-selling and bookmaking absolutely and 
indiscriminately, tostrip the Legislature of all power to permit it 
anywhere or at any time under the most salutary restrictions and 
regulations, is wholly unnecessary for the suppression of that 
traffic universally admitted to be a public evil.”—7ke Herald 
(Ind.), New York. 


An Attempt to Do Too Much.—* Among the amendments which 
will be submitted in a body are several that are unnecessary and 
trivial, while others, like the amendment which vests the mayors 
of the larger cities with a semblance of the veto power, are at 
once silly and revolutionary. The proposition to abolish the office 
of coroner, to authorize the sale of the Onondaga Salt Springs, 
and to separate municipal from State elections, are sound and 
praiseworthy. But the convention has attempted todo too much, 
and it has not given the people of the State a fair opportunity to 
separate the good from the bad. * It is a serious question whether 
it will not be the duty of good citizens to reject all the amend- 
ments.”—7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


Brief Comment. 

“By far the most important work of the Convention is the in- 
crease of the Senate to fifty members and the Assembly to one 
hundred and fifty. There is in this increase opportunity fora 
revival of interestin the affairs of State and the training of states- 
men. Never before in our history has there been such need of 
rearing men for the grave duties of government.”— 7he Demo- 
crat (Rep.), Rochester. 

“The Constitutional Convention has not lived up to its possi- 
bilities, although possibly it has done the best it knew how, and 
much of its work will prove very vulnerable indeed.” — 7he 
Herald (Ind.), Syracuse. 

“The people will reject the whole work of the Convention. It 
seems almost a waste of time and space even to discuss it.” — 7he 
Argus (Dem.), Albany. 

“There are undoubtedly a number of good things in the new 
Constitution, but we do not believe many Democrats will find 
that they are sufficient to counterbalance the bad ones.”— 7he 
Times (Dem.), Buffalo. 

“Every Republican who believes in fair play will unite with 
the Democrats in rebuking at the polls this nefarious scheme [the 
apportionment] to destroy the principle of popular representation 
in this State. The party which is the author of the conspiracy 
cannot altogether escape the righteous wrath of the people.”— 
The News (Dem.), Syracuse. 


“Altogether, the work of the Constitutional Convention has 
been well and wisely done, and may be submitted to the popular 
judgment in the confidence that the people will give it a cordial 
indorsement.”— 7he Times (Rep.), Troy. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT ON THE ELECTION 
IN VICTORIA. 
N EWS of a sweeping victory for “ Tariff Reform” comes from 
the Australian colony of Victoria. The Government was 
defeated in a recent election, which turned chiefly on the Tariff 
issue, by an overwhelming majority. Only twenty-eight of its 
candidates were elected, while the opposition, which had declared 
for Tariff Reform, elected fifty-four members. ‘The out-and-out 
Free Traders formed an independent party, and they se@ured 
thirteen seats. 

The Australian papers dealing with this result have not come 
to hand, but the Canadian papers manifest a great interest in the 
attitude of Victoria on a matter which all British dependencies 
are discussing in one form or another. We present a few Cana- 


dian comments: 


The Witness, Montreal: “ Another victory for Tariff Reform 
has been won in Australia. The Protectionist Government has 
been defeated by an immense majority, some of the ministers 
having themselves gone down in the general destruction of their 
party. The Protectionists saw what was coming and tried to 
hedge, as the Canadian Government also did, by giving way 
somewhat and by advocating a Federal Protection system. The 
Government joined our Protectionist Government in its imperial 
Protection scheme, hoping to carry the elections by false hopes, 
founded upon imperial federation Protectionism 

The Advertiser, London, Canada: “Victoria was the first 
Australian colony to adopt a ‘Protective’ Tariff. It has now dis- 
missed a Ministry that declared for a ‘Tariff reduction’ that 
would not interfere with ‘the policy of Protection,’ thereby ta- 
king up the ground adopted by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, which was defeated the other day, and the Canadian 
Government which will be defeated in the near future.” 

The Globe, Toronto: “ Thestate of the colony is desperate. It 
is admitted that there is no modern record of a country suffering 
a reversal of fortune so sudden and so complete as that which 
has befallen Victoria. In 1889-90 the Treasurer came down witha 
sum of £10,000,000 at his disposal to spend. And the total rev- 
enue had dwindled by last year to £6,719,000. And this drop of 
33 per cent. has occurred despite of almost frantic efforts to in- 
crease the revenue by new taxation. Duties have been fixed at 
a height which would have made the earlier Protectionists stare. 
Nearly all fees have been doubled, postal rates have been 
doubled, railway freights and fares have been increased, and yet 
the revenues of the colony continue to sink. The accumulated 
deficit is now over £3,000,000, andsome obligations contracted by 
the Government which preceded the present one are about to fall 
due, at the rate of £250,000 a year. That the colony is not in 
a position to bear additional taxes everybody admits, and the 
various Treasurers who have undertaken to solve the problem 
have simply been driven to despair.” 

The Monetary Times, Toronto: “As far as we can judge, 
with the present information, there is a majority in favor of re- 
ducing the High Tariff of 1892, though we cannot pretend to be 
certain that this is the case. Defeat of the Free Trade Party 
does not appear to be accompanied with a warrant in favor of 
High Protection.” 


NOTES. 


MORE REVELATIONS OF POLICE CORRUPTION.—The disclosures and 
revelations of police criminality and corruption made beforethe Lexow 
Investigating Committee grow more startling as the examination proceeds. 
During the last two weeks each day’s testimony proved more sensational 
than that of the preceding day. , It has been shown that policy shop gam- 
bling, like green goods swindling, is carried on in New York under the 
vigilant protection of police captains and for their personal profit. Two 
policemen testified that their captains, Schmittberger and Gaslin, had for 
several years been dividing with them the sums ($10 a week) paid by two 
steamship companies for extra work and attention on their part to the 
business of the companies. The policemen rebelled because the captains 
demanded the entire amount instead of half, the work done for the com- 
panies being such as the policemen could properly perform outside of their 
regular duties. Agent Forget of the French Steamship Line testified that 
he had paid $500 to Capt. Schmittberger for the privilege of being allowed 
to pursue his legitimate business in peace. The captain demanded the 
blackmail in person, and it was paid into his own hands in bills. 

The police magistrates are also involved by the testimony. A witness 
testified that he secured the unconditional release of a prisoner under 
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charge of larceny by the payment to $200 to ex-Alderman Smith. The 
name of the police justice who discharged the prisoner without trial, bail, 
or question, was not recalled by the witness. 

But perhaps the most sensational feature of the two weeks’ record was 
the compulsory parade of the police clubbers before the Committee. The 
room was full of officers who had been convicted by the Commissioners for 
brutal, unprovoked assaults on citizens in the lastfew years, and who had 
been let off with trifling fines. From the police records it was shown that 
within about three years one hundred and nine policemen had been found 
guilty of offenses that would send an ordinary citizen to the penitentiary, 
and that only four of them had been dismissed, the rest still being on the 
force as guardians of the peace and the iaw. In sixty-six of the cases the 
men had denied on oath the charges against them, so that their conviction 
carried likewise an accusation of deliberate perjury. 

‘What next?’ the Press is asking, and the Committee is urged to go 
higher up and examine the records of the Commissioners and Superinten- 
dent of Police. The vocabulary of indignation and amazement is show- 
ing signs of exhaustion, and the comments of the Press appear tame beside 
the bare statements of the facts in the news columns. 

THE DISPENSARY LAW SUSTAINED.--Overruling its former decision, by 
which the South Carolina Dispensary Law was declared unconstitutional, 
the State Supreme Court has now decided that the law must stand. This 
reversal is due 


to Associate Justice Gary, whose appointment by Governor 
Tillman, after the Court’s unfavorable ruling upon the Dispensary Law, 
was expected to produce sucha result. The present ruling represents the 
views of the two Associate Justic es, while Chief Justice Mclver dissents, 
adhering to the opinion formerly expressed by him. The opponents of the 
Law denounce the present decision as partisan and political, implying that 
Justice Gary has simply carried out the personal wishes of Governor Till- 
man. The majority of the Court holds that the Law is essentially a police 
regulation, and that the buying and selling of liquor is merely incidental 
to the primary and chief purpose of regulating an injurious traffic. Justice 
Gary states the foundations of the decision briefly in the form of three 


propositions: 


“ist. That liquor in its nature is dangerous to the morals, good order, 
health and safety of the people, and is not to be placed on the same footing 
with the ordinary commodities of life, such as corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
potatoes, etc 
2d. ‘That the State under its police power can itself assume entire control 
‘ i management of those subjects, such as liquor, that are dangerous to the 
peace, good order, health, and morals and welfare of the people, even when 
trade is one of the instruments of such entire control and management on 
the part of the State 


d. That the Act of 1893 is a police mcasure,”’ 














After citing authorities in support of these propositions, the decision, 
referring to the objection that, since the results aimed at by the Law could 
be accomplished by allowing private individuals to carry on the traffic, the 
Law is void, says that “asa matter of fact” the constant temptations to 
make as large profits as possible make private traffic incompatible with the 
interest of the community. ‘* The necessity for State regulation,”’ says the 
decision, ‘‘ was a question exclusively for the legislative department, as 
shown by the foregoing authorities, particularly Town Council v. Pressley, 

38. C. The judiciary ‘cannot run a race of opinion upon points of right, 
reason, and expediency with the law powers.’ The State has the right, 
through its own officers,—in fact, it is its primary duty—to enforce its police 
regulations, which right inheres in government itself and is paramount to 
any right inherent in citizenship.” 

Governor Tillman has expressed his determination to enforce the law at 
all hazards, and to suppress the illicit sale of liquor. Resistance to the 
searching of private houses is feared, especially in the districts where the 
municipal authorities are unfriendly tothe Dispensary system. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


*GaGs: ‘How few Democrats show any disposition to run this year.’ 

‘* Wags: ‘Great Scott! old man; what are you talking about? Tney are 
all on the run.’ ”"’—7he Tribune, New York. 

“THAT ‘popular’ uprising against the income tax seems to be as hard to 
locate as the North Pole.’’—7he World, New York 


‘**POLITICS are full of uncertainties. To-day a man is on the stump, and 
tl 


next week he may be afl up atree.”’"—7he 7ranscript, Boston 

“FIRST Burglar: ‘Sh! There's a cop on the other side of the street!’ 
Second Burglar: ‘Lay low, then! Thereain’t enough in this job to divide.” 

Puck, New York. 

‘“*OHIO is paying McKinley $10,000 a year for making campaign speeches 
in eighteen States.’’— 7he Dispatch, Chicago. 


‘* ALASKA says she needs laws. She should apply to some of the’ States 
that have a stock on hand that they do not enforce.’’— Zhe Post, Chicago. 

“WITH Talmage and Peter Jackson both abroad, McKinley and Depew 
may have to work overtime.’’—/lain Dealer, Cleveland 

‘* WHEN the office seeks the man, it does not furnish him with a barrel.’’— 
The Picayune, New Orleans. 


‘* MAYBE it isn’t so, but we can’t help thinking that if Mary Lizzie Lease 
and Governor Waite and sundry other conspicuous characters out West 
didn't talk quite so much, Kansas wouldn't suffer from so mary cyclones.” 

The Globe, Boston. 

‘“‘AT THE POLLS.—Mrs, Vews (in the next booth): ‘It must be taking you 
along time to prepare your ballot.’ Mrs. Keernot: ‘I am adding a post- 
script.’’""—The Tribune, Chicago. 

‘*WI-JU isa walled city of the first class. Whenthe Japs marched in there 
they said to the inhabitants, ‘ We are Wi-ju!’’’—7he Picayune, New Orleans. 

“SENATOR MCPHERSON'S determination to retire from politics is doubt- 
less hailed with great relief by his domestics.”— 7he Star, Washington. 


t 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SELLING BOOKS AT RUSSIAN FAIRS. 


REMARKABLE article under the above caption is contrib- 

uted by a writer named B. Yakovenko to the St. Peters- 
burg Viestnik Evropy. It is an intensely interesting account of 
the experience of two intelligent and cultured Russians who de- 
voted several months to the business of selling good and useful 
literature of all kinds to the Russian peasants and day-laborers 
at the various fairs held in the smaller cities of “Little Russia.” 
They were prompted to do this by the desire to do something for 
the peasantry, as well as by the sociological interest of the experi- 
ment. They wanted to know what the Russian people read and 


appreciate, and whether the educated can find a new sphere of 


usefulness in this line of work. ‘The Russian peasant is usually 
assumed to be illiterate, grossly superstitious, and too lazy to do 
anything which his stomach or the knout of the tax-gatherer does 
not imperatively demand; but this account of the amateur book- 
sellers tends to dissipate this notion. 

The article is too long for literal translation. We summarize 
it, therefore, as follows: 


The booksellers visited altogether fourteen fairs, spending 
thirty-five days in actual work. The average daily proceeds were 
eight rubles. The territory selected was the agricultural and 
thickly settled central part of the Government of Poltava. The 
inhabitants are small proprietors and mostly poor. Before the 
booksellers could display their wares and attract buyers, they 
had all sorts of difficulties to overcome. First of all, they were 
watched and harassed by the local police. They would, of 
course, secure a license from the proper authorities, but the officers 
on the spot would insist on inspecting the certificate and would 
watch their behavior, methods, and movements. They never 
ceased to be objects of suspicion. 

The books were bought in St. Petersburg and Kieff, and were 
of a popular character. They are written and published specially 
for “the people,”—that is, the unedueated peasants and laborers. 
They were divided into distinct classes: religious, popular 
science, domestic and social economy, and novels, including his- 
torical tales. ‘There were a few books on the evil of drunkenness, 
on hygiene, taxes, etc. Among the novels, however, were the 
works of the best Russian writers and translations from the Ger- 
man, French, and English. 

The first thing the booksellers discovered was that a good deal 
of what they had to offer was totally unknown to their customers. 
They had heard of all sorts of blood-and-thunder trash under 
highly sensational titles, but the works of real worth had never 
reached them, except in a few cases. It was necessary to hit 
upon a scheme of introducing the goods. ‘The only practicable 
plan was that of reading certain portions of the books aloud. 
The moment they began to read something in a tolerably loud 
voice, a crowd would gather around the reader. If the pages 
read excited tears or loud laughter, or seemed to throw light ona 
question troubling the peasant’s mind, it at once found many 
buyers. Of course, at each new place, tle same thing had to be 
done, but it is remarkable how quickly the news would spread 
about the “good book,” and how peasants would come and call 
for it, on the strength of the recommendation of others. Now 
and then a queer fellow would ask to be allowed to get a copy 
and read it at another point of the fair to another crowd. 

In this there is nothing strange. The Russian peasant is ac- 
customed to hearing the chanting and recitations of blind beg- 
gars and pilgrims. 

The peasant never pays the price named by the dealer; he 
invariably haggles. He does not believe there is a fixed price, 
and is afraid of imposition. 

There is a constant and brisk demand among the peasants for 
religious books, —lives of saints, prayer-books, etc. Each local- 
ity, it was found, generally has a favorite saint. Some of the 
peasants’ questions proved very puzzling to the dealers. Thus 
one wanted “the book that talks about the heart.” The dealer 
thought an anatomical text-book was meant, but it appeared, 
after considerable explanations, that a kind of moral and relig- 
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ious catechism was wanted which bore the title “The Inner 
Condition of the Heart.” 

Concerning agricultural books the peasants showed indifference 
and skepticism. “The nobles,” they remarked, “ruined them- 
selves by following such books.” ‘They evidently regard then- 
selves as great experts in agriculture, and often would look over a 
book and make contemptuous critical observations. There was 
a demand for books about forestry, doubtless because they suffer 
from the absence of forests. Curiously enough, in all books on 
domestic economy, the peasants look for mysterious hints about 
magic, protection from sorcerers, etc. 

For historical books there was but a poor demand. ‘The peas- 
ants have the vaguest notions of the history even of their own 
province. Books on general science were also neglected. But 
when a scientific book once becomes known, the peasants call 
for it even if they have to pay a good price. There is a book 
entitled “Tales about Heaven and Earth,” which has a great 
popularity. Some who bought it said: “Oh, there is hardly an- 
other book like it.” 

Hygiene and medicine secured some attention. ‘How to 
3ring Up Children” was a book eagerly bought. There was a 
unusual demand for books on the evils of drunkenness. Sucha 
book, according to the peasants, is not “good” if it does not 
dwell on the sin of drunkenness. But thetitle of one book, ‘‘The 
Death of a Drunkard,” excited hostile criticism. The peasants 
said that death comes of itself, when it has to come, and is not 
due to drunkenness. In some villages, the elders thanked the 
dealers for doing such a good thing as selling anti-drink litera- 
ture; they said that the reading of the books results in a vote for 
the closing of the village saloons. 

As for novels, the works of Gogol and Tolstoi are well-known 
among the peasants, and are eagerly bought. Poushkin was left 
severely alone, as was Dostoievsky. One story of his, “An 
Honest Thief,” attracted attention. When the dealer explained 
how it was possible to be an honest thief, the book was bought. 

Adaptations from foreign literature based on Hugo’s works, 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” etc., had 
to be read aloud in part, but they proved stirring and secured 
buyers. Many asked for a “complete” edition of “ Robinson,” 
wanting to know just how he made his clothes, etc. 

It is interesting to find that the peasants never ask for a book 
by its proper title. They abridge, change, and popularize it in 
the interest of simplicity and intelligibility ; and one has to know 
the books well to be able to guess what is meant. Thus there is 
a book entitled ‘‘ What Men Live On,” but the hero of it is a shoe- 
maker, and the peasants ask for the book ‘‘About the Shoe- 
maker.” ‘‘Where There is Love, There is God,” the peasants 
have changed into “* About God’s Love.” 


In conclusion, the writer appeals to educated Russians to de- 
vote time and means to asystematic dissemination of good litera- 
ture among the peasants: The experience of the two amateur 
dealers, he says, proves that the people are prepared to appreciate 
and profit by the treasures that have so long been totally un- 
known to them. 


A Reform in the Public-School System of Germany. —{The 
German Government has determined to adopt a sweeping reform 
in the public-schools. ‘The examinations have proved that it is 
impossible for children with slow or weak intellects to keep pace 
with normally bright pupils. It has, therefore, been determined 
to add separate classes for children with lesser talent. The 
Lehrer Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

“The Government has ordered that a medical officer be ap- 
pointed to assist in the separation of the less intellectual pupils 
from the others, as it may be assumed that physical defects and 
the results of past illness are generally the causes of this lack of 
ability to keep up with the rest. Care must be taken that none 
but those who really are unable to profit by the ordinary instruc- 
tion enter the new classes. These classes must never contain 
more than twenty-five pupils. The instruction in these classes 
will exclude all subjects requiring strong mental activity, but 
special attention will be paid to physical development. Should a 
pupil improve in his ability, then he is to be transferred to the 
normal classes.”—7ranslated for THe Lirerary DIGEsT. 
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WHAT ONE WISHING TO STUDY ART 
SHOULD READ. 


U NDER the title, “‘ How and What to Read,” J. E. Hodgson, 

R.A., has an article in 7ke Magazine of Art, October, 
which is addressed especially to those desirous of taking up art 
as a profession. It is, however, equally serviceable to that large 
number of persons who, without any thought of pursuing art as a 
profession, are yet ambitious to post themselves to a reasonable 
extent on the subject and to fit themselves for intelligent appreci- 
ation of works of art. Mr. Hodgson sensibly considers that it is 
important for every artist to know the history of his art, and 
while much of this can be learned in picture-galleries, yet “the 
history of art is inexplicable without its context, and that lies 
hidden under various coverings of vellum, russia, and morocco, 
buried with all the other ashes of the past in the riches of libra- 
ries, in those columbaria of dead men’s thoughts which are 
made sacred by illustrious names and still tenanted by living 
spirits.” 

How to begin is the problem. Mr. Hodgson undertakes to 


solve the problem as follows: 


“We see and we love things differently. Let us say that toa 
certain art-student bare facts are irksome; that he hates old 
Dryasdust for all his learning; that he yearns in his soul for 
communion with a living spirit. Then let him begin with biog- 
raphy, and take up ‘Vasari’s Lives.’ He must be dull indeed 
and stolid beyond the reach of excitement who can follow the 
great biographer through those pages of lucid narrative without 
interest; who can remain unmoved by that fire of enthusiasm 
which smolders under every sentence and bursts at intervals into 
uncontrollable flames. From this one book, the wonderful out- 
burst of Italian art in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries will 
become intelligible; it Will supply the student with a long row 
of portraits of art-workers to which he will be anxious to supply 
appropriate backgrounds. He will wish to know something of the 
times in which they lived, and the origin of their race; and he 
will turn to Sismondi’s ‘ History of the Italian Republics in the 
Middle Ages’ as the text-book. ‘This may, however, as he is a 
young reader, appear too formidable (my edition is in twelve 
volumes) ; he will get bewildered by those interminable plots and 
counterplots, those invasions and sieges, and that objectionable 
old Dryasdust will meet hirn at every turn. Let him, therefore, 
take up some good primer, such as the school ‘ History of Italy’ 
by W. Hunt, which will give him a clear sketch of the origin and 
history of the Italian people; and then let him read carefully the 
25th, 41st, 57th, gtst, and 126th chapters of Sismondi. He will 
then know something of the time, place, and surroundings—how, 
where, and by whom, Italian art grew into splendor. He will 
wish to know more about the great men, and will take up the 
works of other biographers—Miintz, Passavant, and Quatremére 
de Quincy for Raffaelle and Michel Angelo, Mrs. Heaton for 
Correggio, Crowe and Cavalcaselle for Titian. He will be 
curious about the story of those times, and excited by their pic- 
turesqueness. He will turn eagerly to such books as J. Adding- 
ton Symonds’ ‘Renaissance in Italy,’ Hare’s’ ‘Italian Cities,’ 
Yriarte’s ‘Venetian Patrician’ and his ‘Life of Condottiero,’ to 
Roscoe's ‘ Lives of Leo X. and Lorenzo the Magnificent.’ When 
in a less serious mood, he will take up George Eliot’s ‘Romola.’ 

Such books as I have indicated will feed his appetite for 
the picturesque, will help him to build up those mental pictures 
in which men of imagination delight; but as an art-student he 
will feel dissatisfied; as he goes on reading, he will become more 
and more conscious of a void in his mind. He will see that 
Words are symbols 
of things we know; they are utterly powerless to present to us 
any image of things we do not know. Words cannot supply 
the place of lines, forms, and colors. The terms are untranslata- 


his critical faculty makes no progress. 


ble, and it is no exaggeration to say that all the word-painting 
possible, all the subtlety of definition and nicety of description 
imaginable, would fail to convey to any one ignorant of both, the 
difference between a picture by Raffaelle and one by D. Teniers 
—a difference which any one would seize in a minute when he saw 
them. Hence it is that the art-student, to profit by his reading, 
when he is reading of the works of art should endeavor to obtain 
reproductions of them, else he cannot understand his author.” 
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HENRY IRVING IN CONAN DOYLE’S NEW 
DRAMA. 


a the last week of September, a new drama by Dr. Conan 
Doyle (who is now lecturing in the United States), entitled 
“A Story of Waterloo,” was produced at the Prince’s Theater, 
Bristol, with Mr. Henry Irving in the principal r6éle—Old Cor- 
poral Brewster. 
The Pall Mall Budget has this description of the Old Corporal 
as portrayed by Mr. Irving: 


“Old Corporal Brewster falls to babbling of a bull-pup which 
belonged to ‘Jarge’ some seventy years ago, and suspects it is 
dead. His mind sinks into forgetfulness, and flashes into 
memory from moment tomoment. He is astonished—a hero of 
Waterloo—at the bravery of his niece in traveling by train. He 
is helped to the window, *; 
but—the man who had \\ 
fought the French can- if 
not ‘fight ag’in the flies.’ 
He talks with the par- 
son, whoreads the Bible 
to him; but he prefers 
Joshua to the New Tes- 
tament, and—here is not 
nature—looks forward, 
not toa Heaven of peace, 
but to the great final 
fight of Armageddon, at 
which he doubts not the 
3d Guards will be pres- 
ent, and the ‘Duke will 
have something to say.’ 
Then he drops his pipe, 
breaks it and cries help- 
lessly, till the Sergeant 
gives him a new one 
and he iscomforted. . . 

“The entrance of the \! 
Colonel of his old regi- We 
ment wakes up the old 


man, and with a spasm HENRY IRVING AS CORPORAL BREWSTER 
DESCRIBING THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 





of energy he draws a 
plan of the great battle with his bottle of paregoric,.his pill-box, 
and his new pipe. And then, sinking back to lethargy, he only 
remembers that he lent a comrade three half-crowns before the 
battle, and that the comrade didn't pay them back before he was 
killed. Miss Annie Hughes had just consented to walk out with 
the Sergeant, when the veteran, who seemed asleep, rose suddenly 
erect, and with a shout of triumph fell dead in his chair. 

“There is, probably, no other actor but Mr. Irving who could 
portray so well and so painfully the psychology of decrepitude.” 


The London Graphic sees in “Corporal Brewster” a sort of 
“humble and illiterate reflection of Sterne’s ‘Uncle Toby,’ with 
a superadded tinge of that second childhood which is only to be 


shaken off by the deep impressions of earlier years.” It adds: 


“His cracked voice and frequent resort to his bottle of cough- 
mixture, his feeble, restless movements and complaints of lum- 
bago and sciatica, even his childish tears when his pipe falls from 
his nerveless grasp, only serve to give picturesque effect to his 
sturdy prejudices in favor of the old days and his soldierly 
though bent frame and thin gray hairs. The final incident of 
the death of the old corporal as he is endeavoring to arouse him- 
self in his armchair from a dream of battle, was infinitely 
pathetic.” 


UTRECHT has an exhibition of works painted in the Seventeenth Century, 
the Augustan Age of Dutch Art. It contains a fine portrait of a lady by 
Rembrandt, dated 1639; two exceilent portraits by Paulus Moreels, two by 
W ybrand de Geest, three by Cornelis Janssens, one of Admiral de Ruyter, 
by K. du Jardin, and others by these and other artists, which have elicited 
much surprised admiration. There is an important picture by Teniers, of 
one of his favorite subjects, ‘‘ The Alchemist’’; Van Dyck’s “St. Francis of 
Assisi,” “* The Appearance of Christ to the Disciples at Emmaus,” by Jan 
Steen, and “Tobit and His Wife, Visited by the Angel,’’ by Nicholaes 
Knupper. The collection, which was loaned by people of the city, consists 
of five hundred pictures, at least two hundred of which were painted by 
men who were born or worked for some time at Utrecht. 
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TEACHING GREEK AS A LIVING LANGUAGE. 


HE average school-boy when digging for Greek roots is very 

apt to wish that, when Greek became a dead language, it 

had been decently and properly buried. But Mr. J. Gennadius, 

a highly cultured Athenian, insists upon it that Greek is not a 

dead language. In his article in 7he Forum, October, his con- 

tention is that Greek is a living language, that it has never lost 

its continuity, and that there is no more difference between the 

Greek of Xenophon and the style of a modern Greek newspaper, 

than between the Greek of Hesiod and the Greek of Plutarch. 
He writes: 


“The study of Greek is not only a study of language, or of 
poetry, or of philosophy, or of art; but a study of the spirit 
which, in ancient Greece, animated all those various expressions 
of intellectual life, and produced the highest form of intellectual 
development ever witnessed. 

“In fact, there is in Greek literature an inspiring, ennobling, 
stirring, life-giving genius which no other human language can 
supply. This was felt by the great thinkers and writers of all 
ages, not least by James Russell Lowell, a typical American 
himself, and an ardent advocate of the study of Greek. 

“Tt.is the method of teaching it which is at fault; the time de- 
voted to it, in so many cases without adequate results, that has 
led to its utility being questioned. The solution of the diffi- 
culty should, therefore, be sought in a radical reform of the exist- 
ing method of teaching Greek, whereby its acquisition may be- 
come more rapid, its study more attractive, and its results more 
manifest and more abundant. Toensure these advantages, Greek 
should be studied as dny other living tongue. 

“In the case of every other language, except Greek, it is ad- 
mitted that the only rational and scientific method of becoming 
acquainted with its ancient literature is to master first its living 
form, and then to go backward, so to say, learning the tongue 
in its entirety. No one tries to learn English or German by be- 
ginning with Chaucer or the ‘ Nibelungenlied.’ Yet the differ- 
ence between those medieval forms of the two languages and their 
present style is, if anything, greater than the deviation of the 
Greek of to-day from the style of the classics. And, as we shall 
presently see, Greek literature has been transmitted in unbroken 
succession to the living descendants of the Greek race, and is 
studied by them a: the present day as an integral part of a con- 
tinuous whole.” 

Mr. Gennadius attributes the present general belief that Greek 
is a dead language to the old academic tradition. But he insists 
that while the classic texts which have come down to us do not rep- 
resent the popular idioms of the age even in which they were writ- 
ten, yet the people of Athens could not only follow the language 
of the poets and the harangues of their orators, but were “quick 
to seize any nicety and detect any flaws.” He quotes Gibbon as 
authority for the statement that the subjects of the Byzantine 
throne in their lowest servitude and depression were still possessed 
of a key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity—‘‘ of a musi- 
cal and prolific language that gives a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy,” and then continues : 

“This golden key has never fallen from the hands of the Greeks ; 
and the Greek language has suffered no break of continuity. In 
the whole course, even of its late history, not a generation passed 
by without leaving some written record of its life and work, some 
monument of its literary activity; sothat we have a complete and 
unbroken chain of evidence of the unity of Greek literature, even 
during the darkest days of its decay. 

“The Greek language has never ceased tolive. Latin indeed— 
in spite of its exclusive adoption for liturgical purposes by the 
Roman Church to this day, and in spite of its special use up toa 
comparatively recent time for certain courtly and legal functions 
—Latin has died out as a spoken and written language. Its dif- 
erent dialects, having been debased, were merged into local idi- 
oms, and have developed into the Romance languages of modern 
Europe, which now deviate from the mother-tongue so materially 

as each to require a different grammar, a special dictionary, and 


" a separate study for its acquisition; and no one of these offshoots 


of Latin approaches the parent stock so closely as the Greek of 
to-day does that of Plato or Xenophon. Latin, having thus died, 
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has undergone no change. Greek has changed from age to age 
because it has continued to live. But its changes have been, so 
to say, exterior, not organic; superficial, not fundamental. It is 
not the dead shrub, that survives only in its offshoots; but the 
mighty oak, which, after the glow of Summer, has shed its leaves 
in the Autumn, has hibernated in Winter, to blossom forth again 
with the returning Spring. Of the Greek language it may indeed 
be said, ‘Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme chose.’” 


KEY TO HAWTHORNE’S *‘*MARBLE FAUN.” 


TT HE following “key” is said to have been written by a mem- 

ber of Hawthorne's family. and, when read to the great 
romancer, to have received his approval. Whether this is the 
case or not, most readers of ‘* The Marble Faun” will agree that 
the key is one that fits remarkably well. It is just published in. 
The New Englander, and we condense it as follows: 


The four principal characters in the story personify the differ- 
ent elements which we perceive in our strangely-molded natures. 
The beautiful and courageous /zyzam represents the Soul; her 
judicious and honorable friend, the sculptor Aenyon, is the Rea- 
son. ‘The fair and lovely //7/da admirably personifies the Con- 
science, and sustains, throughout, the purity and loftiness of 
character. Sympathizing and kind, tender, and true, though 
dignified and somewhat reserved, she dwells apart, in the summit 
of a lofty tower, above the dust and miasma of the city; and, 
though she comes down and walks the filthy streets of Rome, her 
white robe is unsoiled, and she returns at night to feed her com- 
panions, the white doves (pure thoughts and desires), and to keep 
the flame burning on the altar of Prayer. Associated with 
Miriam and Helda we finda gay and thoughtless youth, so simple- 
minded and careless that they regard him as a mere child in un- 
derstanding. This is Donate//o, who represents the Animal 
Nature. Aenyon woos H7¢/da with an admiration bordering upon 
reverence, and Donatello passionately loves Mzrzam, though 
neither finds his affection at first fully reciprocated. After his 
crime, Dunatel/o is completely changed. Aezyon is united to 
Hilda: pure intellect and conscience in union. J/7rzam and 
Donatello are married: the soul grows into close compact with 
its necessary tool, the body. The monk who is killed because he 
haunts J/zrzam, the Soul, is dark Temptation, and thus meets his 
just fate. 

Taking ‘‘The Marble Faun” merely as a story, says 7hke New 
Englander, there is no doubt some cause for complaint about 
its obscurity and its strange and unsatisfactory conclusion. But 
we must remember that Hawthorne is no mere novelist ; many of 
his stories are allegories, unfolding some ethereal fancy or im- 
portant truth. 


The Novel as a Sedative.-—‘* What is the kind of a novel best 
suited for sedative purposes, is a difficult question, and one which 
cannot be fully answered on the present occasion. It is as much 
a question of menasof books. One man finds rest in ‘tendencies 
novel,’ another in the tale of adventure, a third in the study of 
manners. As arule, we should say that the form of fiction best 
suited for the purpose of keeping the mind occupied, but yet not 
actively at work, is the novel which is neither too clever nor too 
stupid—the book which is in fiction what the man of moderate 
views and moderate talents is in public life. If the story is too 
clever it may prove a stimulant instead of asedative. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s works, for example, are far more likely to tire than to rest 
the brain. The man who wants to tackle ‘Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta,’ must sit up toa table and put himself mentally at at- 
tention. Even Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, though so allur- 
ing, are apt to stimulate too highly. On the other hand 
sedative novel must not be actively stupid. 


, the 
Foolishness, ir- 
relevance, lack of coherence, bad’ grammar, are irritants, which 
should have no place in the novel which is meant to give rest to 
the mind. The man who is made to grind his teeth and mutter 
‘What infernal bosh !’ is not getting his sedative, nor is the woman 
soothed who is perpetually being forced to declare that she never 
read such English. In truth, the sedative novel ought to conform 
to the description of the Thames in Denham’s immortal couplet— 
“*Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, vet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, full.’ ” 


—The Spectator, London. 
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POE’S LOVE OF LITERATURE. 


7. October number of 7e Century contains twenty more 

letters of the Poe correspondence, furnished by Mr. Gris- 
wold and edited by George B. Woodbury. These complete the 
list of all which were thought to have any important bearings 
upon the charge, made by Poe’s English admirers, that American 
men of letters were culpable for lack of aid and appreciation of 
their erratic but gifted countryman; and the further charge re- 
sented by Mr. Griswold that his father’s memoir of Poe dealt un- 
charitably with his weaknesses. These letters cover the period 
from 1844 to 1849, and include Poe’s correspondence with Anthon, 
Richard Hengist Horne, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Godey, W. Gillmore Sims, Cooke, Thomas Gris- 
wold, Mrs. Lewis, and Mrs. Clemm. ‘The following is the last 
letter of Poe to Thomas, and its eulogy of literature, its fling at 
3oston, and its criticism of Lowell make interesting reading after 
these forty-five years: 

“FORDHAM, February 14, 1849. 

““My Dear FRIEND THOMAS: 

“Your letter, dated November 27, has reached me at a little 
village of the Empire State, after having taken, at its leisure, a 
very considerable tour among the post-offices, occasioned, I pre- 
sume, by your indorsement ‘to forward’ wherever I might be— 
and the fact is, where I might zof have been, for the last three 
months, is the legitimate question. At all events, now that I 
have your well-known MS. before me, it is most cordially wel- 
come. Indeed, it seems an age since I heard from you, and a 
decade of ages since I shook you by the hand—although I hear of 
you now and then. Right glad am I to find you once more in a 
true position—in the field of Letters. Depend upon it, after all, 
Thomas, Literature is the most noble of professions. In fact, it 





is about the only one fit for a man. For my own part, there is 
no seducing me from the path. I shall be a /¢t¢érateur at least 
all my life; nor would I abandon the hopes which still lead me 
on for all the gold in California. Talking of gold, and of the 
temptations at present held out to ‘poor-devil authors,’ did it 
ever strike you that all which is really valuable to a man of let- 
ters—to a poet in especial—is absolutely unpurchasable? Love, 
fame, the dominion of intellect, the consciousness of power, the 
thrilling sense of beauty, the free air of Heaven, exercise of body 
and mind, with the physical and moral health which result—these 
and such as these are really all that a poet cares for: then answer 
me this—wAy should he go to California? Like Brutus, ‘I pause 
for a reply’—which, like F. W. Thomas, I take it for granted you 
have no intention of giving me. I have read the Prospectus of 
the Chronicle and like it much, especially the part where you 
talk about letting go the finger of that conceited booby, the East, 
which is by no means the East out of which came the wise men 
mentioned in Scripture. I wish you would come down on the 
Frogpondians. They are getting worse and worse, and pretend 
not to be aware that there ave any literary people out of Boston. 
The worst and most disgusting part of the matter is that the 
3ostonians are really, as a race, far inferior in point of anything 
beyond mere talent to any other sef upon the continent of North 
America. They are decidedly the most servile imitators of the 
English it is possible to conceive. I always get into a passion 
when I think about [it]. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world to use them up e# masse. One really well-written satire 
would accomplish the business: but it must not be such a dish 
of skimmed-milk-and-water as Lowell’s. I suppose you have 
seen that affair—the ‘Fable for Critics,’ I mean. Miss Fuller, 
that detestable old maid, told him once that he was ‘so wretched 
a poet as to be disgusting even to his best friends.” This set him 


so he 





off at a tangent, and he has never been quite right since 
took to writing satire against mankind in general, with Margaret 
Fuller and her protégé, Cornelius Matthews, in particular. It is 
miserably weak upon the whole, but has one or two good but by 
no means or7gzna/ things,—oh, there is ‘xotfhing new under the 
Sun,’ and Solomon is right—for once. I sent a review of the 
‘Fable’ to the S. ZL. Messenger, a day or two ayo, and I only 
hope Thompson will print it. Lowell is a ranting Abolitionist, 
and deserves a good using-up. It is a pity that he is a poet. 
I have not seen your paper yet, and hope you will mail me one— 
regularly if you can spare it. I will send you something when 
everI geta chance. With your coeditor, Mr. [name crossed out] 
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I am not acquainted personally, but he is well known to me by 
reputation. Eames, I think, was talking to me about him in 
Washington once, and spoke very highly of him in many respects, 
so upon the whole you are in luck. The rock on which most new 
enterprises in the paper way split is namby-pambyism. It never 
did do and never will. No yea-nay journal ever succeeded. But 
I know there is little danger of your making the Chronicle a 
yea-nay one. Ihave been quite out of the literary world for the 
last three years, and have sazd little or nothing, but, like the ow], 
I have ‘taken it out in thinking.’ By and by I mean to come out 
of the bush, and then I ave some old scores to settle. I fancy I 
see some of my /rzends already stepping up to the Captain's 
office. The fact is, Thomas, living buried in the country makes 
aman savage—wolfish. I am just in the humor forafight. You 
will be pleased to hear that 1 am in better health than I ever 
knew myself to be—full of energy, and bent upon success. You 
shall hear of me again shortly—and it is not improbable that I 
may soon pay you a visit in Louisville. If I can do anything for 
you in New York, let me know. Mrs. Clemm sends her best re- 
spects, and begs to be remembered to your mother's family if 
they are with you. You would oblige me very especially if you 
could squeeze in what follows, editorially. The lady [Mrs. 
Lewis] spoken of is a most particular friend of mine, and de- 
serves a// I have said of her. I will reciprocate the favor I ask, 
whenever you say the word, and show me how. Address me at 
New York City as usual, and if you insert the following, please 
cut it out and enclose it in your letter. 
“Truly your friend, 
“ *“EnGcar A. Pog.” 


THE IDEAL EDITORIAL-WRITER. 


i Cee Complete Letter-Writer has long been available as an 

aid to correspondence; and there must be a great number 
of persons who aspire to some measure of ideal perfection as 
writers of leading editorials, or “leaders” as they are known to 
“the trade.” An article in J/acmzl/an’s (September) gives us 
the measure of the Complete Leader-Writer as taken by ‘“ Him- 


self.” Itis rich, racy, and suggestive. He says 


“The Ideal Leader-Writer is young. It is only when you are 
young that you know everything, and are at no pains to conceal 
the fact. With years there comes a something which passes for 
modesty, and is, generally, loss of animal spirits. It will some- 
times make the most practiced journalist hesitate for a moment 
or two over a problem that has been puzzling the wisest statesmen 
of Europe for many years. This, of course, will never do. It 
takes all the fire out of the article, for one thing, ‘sicklies' it o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,’ so to speak; for another, and 
much more serious one, it may make the last bit of writing go in 
late; and that is the unpardonable sin. 

‘Labor is the curse, we all know, and every man acknowledges 
it in his heart, however he may prate about the dignity of work, 
the burdens of idleness, and similar phantasies; but a man 
never more thoroughly realizes this than when, unshaven, imper- 
fectly breakfasted, and heavy with the gloom of a raw London 
morning, he settles down to express his editor’s views on Bi- 
metallism or Secondary Education. He smokes wearily and 
enters savagely upon his daily enterprise of writing against time. 
Of course, it is his luck occasionally to handle his pet aversion, 
and then his mood is appropriate and his labor light; but the 
awful part of the business is that as often as not we have to write 
about the pillars of our party and the friends of our policy. This 
is truly terrible. Figure to yourself a man filled with a sane and 
natural hatred of the arrangements of the whole world, distressed 
beyond Carlyle’s imaginings as to his place among the Infinities, 
and his relation to the Eternal Verities, conscious of a possible 
want of order in his inward parts—figure to yourself that man 
compelled to be civil through thirteen hundred words! This is 
the daily tragedy of the Ideal Leader-Writer, and the reason he 
is always young. It is not that he renews his youth in his labors, 
but he dies young. There are middle-aged leader-writers who 
do a great deal of the drudgery, but they are not numbered 
among the ideal ones. 

“Before you can get to work you must, of course, consult your 
editor, and make yourself in some degree acquainted with the 
subject on which you are to write. At least it is decent to main- 
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tain both these suppositions, but it is not well to strain your in- 
tellect too much over either. Your editor will fall in with your 
views, or you with his. If you are an old hand, you know that 
the subject of your article does not make the least difference, and 
you give way meekly and at once. You are sincerely sorry for 
the editor, but, after at, his intellect and the conduct of the 
paper are his business, not yours; besides, he is paid to do the 
thinking. You may, perhaps, have ideas of your own, if you are 
young; the case is not common, but when it does happen the 
editor is generally much annoyed, but he always yields, his 
time is too precious to be wasted in arguing with a boy. Of 
course, your article is not a penny the better for those wonderful, 
original ideas which are commonplaces to the older hands; but 
at least you get some fun out of writing it. You feel that you 
area teacher and:a prophet, and realize the might of the written 
word. By and by you feel the paralyzing effect of the knowledge 
that not one reader in ten glances at the leading article. Later 
still, when you recall some of your egregious blunders, the 
knowledge consoles you. . . . 

“You have to send your article bit by bit to the printer, as it is 
written, a thing which naturally tends to give unity to the whole, 
as a literary composition; and twenty-five minutes is the very 
utmost you can afford to waste before the first slip goes in. You 
feel much happier when this is done. You must take care, how- 
ever, to complete your sentence on the second slip before letting 
the first go. In dealing with a Parliamentary debate, if time 
allows, it is well to look at the speech on the other side—just 
enough to make fun of it, but don’t be late. That is the one un- 
pardonable sin. The One essential to the existence of a daily 
paper is the regularity with which it appears. 

“As for the specific mental qualifications of the Ideal Leader- 
Writer—‘ there never was a situation,’ says Carlyle, ‘that had not 
its ideals’—we must admit that they are mainly negative. First 
and foremost comes the absence of a sense of humor. If the 
Leader- Writer were to perceive how ludicrous is his assumption 
of omniscience and infallibility, he might be seriously hampered 
in his work. Aman must not let himself be cajoled by his per- 
ception of the comic, any more than he must allow himself to.be 
bullied by the vain show of conscience. On this later point one 
word may be necessary and sufficient. Let the Leader-Writer 
be as upright and independent as he will in private life, he must 
remember, if he is to succeed, that inside his office his business 
is that of an advocate only. If he remembers this, he will be 
saved much humiliation. He ought to be able to write with 
equal ability on both sides of a question, remembering that he 
is there to express his editor’s policy, which in its turn is sup- 
posed to be the policy of the bulk of the subscribers. 

“There needs little warning against depth of thought, and the 
habit of careful literary work. These are so easily avoided, and 
so naturally, in most instances. Complacency, fluency, and the 
tranquillity which comes from ignoring anything he does not un- 
derstand are what he must most cultivate. If by so doing his 
writing becomes a trifle fatuous, or a little too decorated for re- 
fined tastes, that does not greatly matter. The daily paper’s 
business is to appeal to the million, not to pander to fastidious- 
ness. 

“There is, however, one indispensable qualification, one power 
the Leader-Writer absolutely must have: He must be able to 
write fast.” 





Browning, a Self-Confessed Mystic.—Edward Maitland, the 
mystical writer, contributes the following letter to Zhe Un- 
known World: 


“In a conversation with the late Robert Browning two or three 
years before his death, I remarked to him: ‘When you made 
Abi Vogler say, “’Tis we musicians know,” you meant “We 
Mysties.”” He seemed surprised at my having detected his 
secret, for I believe he thought that I was ‘only a Spiritualist.’ 
But presently he exclaimed with much emphasis, ‘Of course I 
did; I am a Mystic.’ He added some remarks in disavowal of 
being a Spiritualist, in reply to which I said that, though the two 
things are different, the one referring to Spirit and the other to 
Spirits, they are not incompatible; and I knew by my own ex- 
perience the possibility of being both; and, so, to have experi- 
mental demonstration of the reality of the region of which Mysti- 
cism represents the mental apprehension. His rejoinder to 
which was a significant ‘Ah!’” 
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The Hindu Printer.—An Englishman, who was for some years 
editor of 7he Morning Post, of Allahabad, gives some curious 
particulars of the uncertainties of the native [Indian printer. He 
Says: 

“You want about three hundred compositors, one-half Hindu 
and the other half Mohammedan. When the Hindus haven't a sa- 
cred holiday, the Mohammedans have, so you must prepare for all 
emergencies. ‘They don't understand a word of the English lan- 
guage, and they set up the copy by a kind of intuition. ‘The first 
proof is disheartening and incomprehensible, the second gayly 
idiotic, and then through the third and fourth stages, after correc- 
tions, it assumes acoherentform. You can't argue with the fore- 
man printer, who is an imposing creature in flowing robe and 
turban. Hedoesn’t understand, and thinks you are saying some- 
thing complimentary. All youcan do is to swear at himina loud 
tone of voice before the other men if he does not carry out your 
instructions. This humbles him, and he goes steadily for a few 
days, when his salaams begin again to increase and his usefulness 
to evaporate. But look at the wages. At two dollars a month 
the compositors consider themselves wealthy enough to keep a 
wife and family and several other families involved by their mar- 
riage. The coolies who work the presses get no more than one 
dollar a month, and at that figure you must admit that they are 
cheaper than gas, electricity, or any other motive-power, for that 
matter.” 


NOTES. 


SARAH GRAND Says she received only $084 for the manuscript of ** The 
Heavenly Twins.”’ 


IT is said that there are 2,occo magazines published in Great Britain. The 
religious publications comprise about one-fourth of this number. 


J. E. WINNER, the writer and composer of “Little Brown Jug,” one of 
the most popular drinking-songs, and which has been a gold-mine to its 
author, is a total abstainer. Mr. Winner’s brother *‘ Sep,” is the composer 
of ** The Mocking-Bird.”’ 


BUENOS AYRES will soon see the completion of the largest opera-house in 
the world. It will seat 5,000 spectators and the stage will hold 800 persons. 
The house is so constructed that box-holders can have their carriages drive 
up to their tiers, and for the occupants of the galleries there are elevators. 
The parquet seats can be removed, and the auditorium converted intoa 
circus in three hours. 

MARIE CORELLI, writing about the late Edmund Yates, says that he was 
not at all in tune with the morbid school of thought, and hated with a 
thoroughly wholesome hate all books that in their teaching seemed to set 
aside God as an “‘unknown quantity.’’ ‘* 1 seldom speak of religion," he 
said one morning, ** but I have thought a good deal about it, and what Iam 
now trying to do is to live back to the faith of my childhood.” 


A COMICAL tribute to the vigor of Mr T. B. Aldrich’s verse is mentioned 
by the Boston correspondent of 7he Aook Buyer. One of the poems in 
Aldrich’s coming volume is entitled, ‘ Insomnia,"’ and is a picturesque 
record of the “‘horrors of sleeplessness.’’ When this first appeared in a 
magazine it so deeply impressed the public that the poet received from 
many sympathetic strangers advertisements of sure cures for the trouble 
so graphically described. ‘‘ The amusing part of it is,” adds the correspon- 
dent, ‘‘Mr. Aldrich admits that there never was a sounder sleeper than 
he.”’ 


DR. PAUL, of St. Cuthbert’s, saysa writerin Longman's Magazine, used 
to tell how the first Italian music-master who came to Edinburgh, being a 
Roman Catholic, had no place to worship with his fellows, and used to 
wander about the streets on Sundays. One day he was passing the Town 
Church as service was drawing to a close. The Italian drew near and was 
startled. He said to the beadle: ‘‘What is that horrible noise?’ The 
beadle, much scandalized, answered: ‘‘ That's the people praising God.” 
‘““Do the people think their God likes to hear that horrible noise?’ ‘* To be 
sure; of course He does.”’ The sad foreigner rejoined, “Then their God 
must have no ear for music,”’ and sorrowfully shaking his head, he walked 
away. 

THE oldest active professor in Germany is said to be Privy Councilor 
Stickel, Professor of Oriental Languages at Jena, who recently celebrated 
the ninetieth anniversary of his birth. Itwas Professor Stickel who an- 
swered Prince Bismarck’s question asto his age in the following manner: “I 
have seen Napoleon I.—Gertmany in its condition of deepest disgrace ; I 
have known Goethe, and in him seen Germany at the pinnacle of its literary 
development; and now Isee in your Highness him who brought our Father- 
land to the pinnacle of political development.” 


M. MuNtTZ has read before the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
an interesting work on the illustration of the Old Testament in the works 
of art of the first ages of the Church. He demonstrates that the Fifth 
Century may be regarded as the golden age of Biblical painting. The 
mosaics of the St. Mary Basilica at Rome, executed in 432 to 440, were, de- 
spite contrary opinion, independent of the celebrated poem of Prudence, 
the ‘‘Dittochaeon.”’ The authors were inspired directly by the Bible. 
Several of the miniatures of the celebrated Cotton Bible were textually re- 
produced in the mosaics of the Basilica of St. Mark of Venice, in the 
Thirteenth Century. 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


CRATERS OF THE MOON. 


* a ENT advances in our knowledge of the Moon’s surface 

are all due to photography. Formerly, the observer di- 
rected his telescope to the Moon, and, pencil in hand, made as 
good a drawing as possible of what he saw. Now the telescope, 
by the addition of a supplementary disk, is converted into a cam- 
era, the Moon’s surface photographed, and the negative enlarged 
in an ordinary camera, or examined under a microscope, and a 
drawing made by hand. ‘The following account of recent labors 
is from an article by Edward S. Holden, LL.D., Director of the 
Lick Observatory, in M/cClure’s Magazine. He says: 

“Our original negatives or glass copies of them were sent to 
my friend Professor Weinek, Director of the Imperial Observa- 
tory of Prague, who, besides being an astronomer, is an artist of 
high talent, and who had made very many drawings of the Moon 
with the six-inch telescope belonging to his own observatory. 
Professor Weinek undertook to work in concert with the Lick Ob- 
servatory and to continue his lunar studies, using now, however, 
our negatives as the object to be copied, instead of the Moon itself. 
The negative was firmly fixed in a frame, suitably illuminated 
by artificial light, and examined inch by inch through a strong 
magnifier. 
scale. 


The drawing was made on squared paper accurately to 
The picture of Copernicus which is reproduced here rep- 
resents one of Professor Weinek’s latest and best drawings of this 
kind. 

“This crater is on a scale of about nine feet to the Moon’s di- 
ameter. The picture is an absolutely precise copy of one of the 
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By permission of McClure’s Magazine. 
THE CRATER COPERNICUS 


(Drawn by Professor Weinek, from a negative made at the Lick University. 
diameter, about nine feet.) 


Moon's 


Lick Observatory negatives, and it has cost two hundred and 
twenty-five hours of actual drawing to bring it to its present 
state. The artist must copy painfully everything which is shown 
in the negative—whether the details be real objects on the Moon, 


or merely annoying defects in the film. It is impossible for him 
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to tell whether a small object, a few thousandths of an inch in 
diameter, which is seen in the negative, is a minute crater on the 
Moon's surface or merely a small defect in the film. 


sible for him to make this discrimination a/ once. 


It is impos- 
But after this 
drawing is finished ; after he has made an absolutely perfect copy 
of one negative; this copy can be, and always is compared with 
a second negative taken at a different hour,—it may be, taken on 
a different night. Everything that 
is unmistakably shown on the two en- 
tirely independent negatives is a real 
feature of the Moon’s surface. 
doubt remains, 





If any 
recourse is always 
had to a new comparison with a third 
negative, and this process leads in 
the end to absolute certainty. Such 
and such features are really features 
on the Moon; such and such others 
are, as yet, doubtful; and others, yet 
again, are undoubtedly small flaws in 
the plate which no human eye can 
distinguish, by their appearance, from 
real lunar craters. Every drawing 
made in this manner is accompanied 
by a precise list of the identifications so made, and the final con- 
clusions are exact. This very brief account of the process fol- 
lowed by Professor Weinek gives but a faint idea of the immense 
amount of labor which must be expended upon the negatives be- 
fore results of value are attained. 














COPERNICUS. 


(Drawing made with a six-inch 
equatorial. ) 


Very many new features, 
new craters, new rills, new systems of cracks in crater-floors, etc., 
have been discovered in this way. This is no place to give a list 
of them. But it may be said that our future knowledge of the 
Moon will depend upon just such discoveries.” 


The small drawing of the same crater which we reproduce also 
was made by Professor Weinek by observation through the six- 
inch telescope at Prague. It was the very best class of picture 
available when the Lick Observatory began its work of photog- 
raphy, and Professor Holden institutes a comparison between the 
two only to show what progress has since been made. 


OCEAN-CURRENTS AND OCEAN-DEPTHS. 


| le the Englishman whose coast boundaries are so limited, 

there is something fascinating in the vastness of the watery 
domain on which for the present he claims supremacy, and it is 
only natural that the young science of hydrography should have 
received more attention in England than elsewhere. No instru- 
ment has yet been invented to aid our eyes to pierce the ocean 
depth. We can advance only by touch and not by sight; but, 
notwithstanding this drawback, Captain Wharton, of the Eng- 
lish Navy, has managed to bring together a great many interest- 
ing facts on this subject in his address to the Geographical Sec- 


tion of the British Association, August 9, 1894. He said: 


“The very bulk of the ocean as compared with that of the 
visible land gives it an importance which is possessed by no other 
feature on the surface of our planet. Mr. John Murray, after a 
laborious calculation, has shown that its cubical contents is prob- 
ably about fourteen times that of the land above sea level. 
When it is considered that the whole of the dry land would only 
fill up a third of the Atlantic Ocean, the enormous disproportion 
of the two great divisions of land and sea becomes apparent. 

“The most obvious phenomenon of the ocean is the constant 
horizontal movement of its surface waters, which in many parts 
take well-defined directions. After long hesitation and much 
argument I think it may now be safely held that the prime motor 
of the surface current is the wind. Not by any means the wind 
that may blow, and even persistently blow, over the portion of 
water that is moving, more or less rapidly, in any direction, but 
the great winds which blow generally from the same quarter over 
vast areas. ‘These, combined with deflection from the land, set- 
tle the main surface circulation. 

“The winds, however, that are ordinarily considered perma- 
nent vary greatly, while in the monsoon areas the reversals of the 
currents caused by the opposite winds exercise a great influence 
on the movements of the water far bevond their own limits, and 
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anything like a prediction of the precise direction of an oceanic 
stream can never be expected. The main facts, however, of the 
great currents can be most certainly and simply explained in this 
manner. The trade winds are the prime motors. They cause a 
surface drift of no great velocity over vast areas in the same 
general direction as that in which they blow. These drifts, after 
meeting and combining their forces, eventually impinge on the 
land. They are diverted, and concentrated, and increased in 
speed. They either pour through passages between islands, as 
in the Caribbean Sea; are pressed up by the land and escape by 
the only outlets possible, as, for example, the Strait of Florida, 
and form a great ocean current like the Gulf Stream; or, as in 
the case of the Agulhas current and the powerful stream which 
runs north along the Zanzibar coast, they are simply pressed up 
against and diverted by the land, and run along it with increased 
rapidity. These rapid currents are eventually apparently lost in 
the oceans, but they in their turn originate movements of a slower 
character, which, on again passing over shallow water, or on 
meeting land, develop once more into well-defined currents. . 

“One instance of the underrunning of one current by another 
is brought very plainly to our notice in the North Atlantic, to the 
east of the Great Banks of Newfoundland, where the icebergs 
borne by the Arctic current from Baffin’s Bay pursue their course 
across the Gulf Stream running eastward. These great masses 
of ice, floating with seven-eighths of their volume under the 
surface, draw so much water that they are all but wholly in- 
fluenced by the under-current. A large berg will have its bottom 
as much as six or seven hundred feet below the surface. The 
only reason that these bergs continue their journey southward is 
the action of the cold under-current.” 


Certain physicists have expressed the opinion that the current 
running from the Black Sea through the Bosporus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles is compensated by an under-cur- 
rent in the opposite direction. Captain Wharton was ordered to 
investigate, and he gives the results as follows: 


“Whenever the surface current was running southwestward 
through these straits, for a certain distance from the bottom up- 
ward, the water was in rapid motion in the opposite direction. 
It was an astonishing sight to behold the buoys which supported 
a wooden framework of 36 square feet area, lowered to depths 
from 100 to 240 feet, bearing up the Straits against a strong sur- 
face current of as much as three and four miles an hour. 

The Turks, who watched our proceedings with much suspicion, 
were strongly of opinion that the Devil hada hand in it, and only 
the exhibition of the Sultan’s firman saved us from interruption.” 


It is noticed as a fact of peculiar geological interest that the 
very deepest parts of the ocean are not in or near the center. 
The deepest sounding yet obtained—27,930 feet—was got a hun- 
dred and ten miles outside the Kurile Islands, north vf Japan. 
The mean depth of the Pacific is estimated at 15,000 feet, but 
there have been very few soundings. There is another deep but 
small area seventy miles north of Porto Rico, in the West Indies, 
given as 27,361 feet, and nearly equal depressions have been 
found in other isolated spots. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE MESSAGES 
FROM TRAINS IN MOTION. 


, VERY one who has used a telephone is aware that disagree- 
able sounds, often fragments of other conversations, are 

apt to intrude from neighboring circuits, though there is no direct 
connection. This is due to induction—a phenomenon especially 
noticeable with a varying or undulatory current, such as that 
of the telephone. Such a current, in fact, disturbs the space out- 
side its own circuit for aconsiderable distance. With powerful al- 
ternating currents, Mr. Preece, as has been noted in these pages, 
has recently sent signals across a strait several miles in width. 
But the earliest and one of the most interesting applications of 
the principle was the transmission of telegraphic signals between 
a stationary point and a moving train. This was first accom- 
plished in the United States, where two systems are now in prac- 
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tical use—that of Phelps and thatof Edison. Anaccount of these 
systems with the history of their introduction appears in the cur- 
rent number of Der Stein der Wezsen, Vienna, and a translation 
is given below in somewhat condensed form. 


“Both the Phelps system and the Edison system rest on induc- 
tion, the former on electrodynamic induction, the latter on 
electrostatic induction; that is to say, in the former case it is due 
to proximity to a varying electric current, in the latter case to 
frictional electricity at rest. In the Phelps system, the transmit- 
ting wire is encased in a protective wooden channel between the 
rails. Underneath the car which contains the traveling tele- 
graph office, there is, secured between the wheels, a long frame 
on which a copper wire is wound in many coils, generally 100 coils 
containing 2,500 meters [about 2,750 yards]. This frame is fast- 
ened under the car so that one side comes as near as conveniently 
possible to the telegraph-wire between the rails. If now this 
latter is traversed by a strong alternating current of high fre- 
quency, it induces (without actual contact) a corresponding cur- 
rent in the coil of wire under the car, and this, being conducted 
through a telephone, opens communication. 

“For telegraphic purposes the alternating current may be gen- 
erated by an electro-magnetic tuning-fork in connection with an 
induction coil, or by an alternator. If the circuit is now alter- 
nately opened and closed by the Morse key, the telephone records 
the points and dashes of the Morse alphabet by acoustic signals 
of corresponding length, signals which the skilled manipulator 
interprets without difficulty, in spite of the din of the moving train. 
Apart from this, Phelps has invented a sensitive polarized relay 

‘by which the alternating current may be caused to give the Morse 
code in the ordinary way. A microphone may be similarly used 
as a transmitter, provided the alternations are sufficiently strong 
and the telephone is sufficiently sensitive. At the first trials, 
the frame with the wire coil underneath the car was brought 
within 175 millimeters [about six inches] of the wire between the 
rails through which the primary current was passing, but in the 
course of testing the experimental line, the astonishing discovery 
was accidentally made that 1.2 meters [4 feet] was near enough to 
secure induction. Experiments were then made on double-track 
lines with the conducting wire for only one of the two lines, while 
the car passed over that or the other line. The messages were 
perfectly transmitted with the car on the second line and at a dis- 
tance of 3.3 meters [11 feet] from the primary conductor. 

“The Phelps system was first introduced on a thirteen-mile ex- 
perimental section on the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. During the journey, with a speed of forty miles an 
hour, the train remained in uninterrupted connection with New 
York. All the numerous questions and matters for information 
so constantly arising in connection with railway traffic were dis- 
posed of without any difficulty. The danger-signal reached the 
train in a few seconds after it was given, and the signals ‘line 
free’ or ‘increase speed’ were transmitted with like promptitude. 
The experimental section was selected to afford a thorough test 
of the system; it crossed ponds and flowing water, numerous line 
intersections, etc. 

“These experiments naturally awakened a great deal of interest 
and gave the impulse to further investigation, in which Edison, 
among others, participated. Edison substituted electrostatic for 
electrodynamic induction. Above the car which contains the 
telegraphic-office, or, better still, above a number of cars, are laid 
insulated plates of metal, connected with one another, and form- 
ing one coating of acondenser. The one end of these metal plates 
is in connection with an induction-coil, while the other end is put 
toearth. Ifstrong undulating currents originate in the induction 
coil, the metal plates on the car are correspondingly charged alter- 
nately with positive and negative electricity. The charging cur- 
rents induce corresponding charge and discharge currents in the 

conducting telegraph-wires over the car, through which they can 
be transmitted to any of the railway stations in the circuit by 
means of a condenser or induction coil. They are transferred to 
the telephone which serves as receiver. 

“The transmitter, asin the Phelps system, is the ordinary Morse 
key, by means of which the circuit is alternately closed and 
broken.” 





QUEEN VICTORIA, it is said, will now use electricity for cooking the more 
delicate dishes to be served at the royaltable. The necessary apparatus 
has been installed at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight. 
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INTELLIGENCE OF MICROSCOPIC ORGAN- 
ISMS. 


] N the infancy of the race, as with races still in their infancy, 

we find all human motives and sentiments attributed to the 
whole animal creation; even trees and plants are credited with 
consciousness ; and now apparently we are coming again to the 
same point. Some scientists are beginning to ascribe will, con- 


sciousness, choice, 





in fact, all the attributes of mind,—to the mi- 
croscopic organisms of some of which it is hard to say whether 
they belong to the animal or vegetable kingdom. ‘The subject 
is treated by A. Pettit inan article in the Revue Encyclopedigue 
September 15. 


’ 


He says: 


“Although the microscope does not enable us to detect, in mi- 
cro-organisms, the least rudiment of organization, the study of 
their biology forces us to admit the existence of a directive prin- 
ciple, an obscure consciousness : The simplest 





types of animal life afford evidences of a 
complex mentality, such as at first sight ap- 
pears wholly incompatible with the simplicity 
of their physical structure. 
incessant 


Their rapid and 
movements are not ascribable to 
chance. Inthe presence of varied conditions 
they exercise choice with astonishing preci- 


sion. 





An ingenious German physiologist, 
M. Engelmann, has afforded us a very ad- a + 
mirable proof of the exercise of will by these , 
animalcules. Like all organized beings, bacteria require oxygen. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this is in sufficient supply in the 
ambient medium in which they float, but when the supply is re- 
stricted, the bacteria are not slow to move to points in communi- 
cation with the exterior, where oxygen is abundant. The experi- 
ment may be varied by placing the same microbes in contact with 
green alge, which disengage oxygen on exposure to light. In 
this case also the animalcules group themselves around the points 
of disengagement of the gas. If the light is obscured, the mi- 
crobes abandon the grains of chlorophyl which no longer give off 
oxygen. ‘This is not the only observed fact in this connection. 
M. Bolbiani, who has devoted the greater part of his life to the 
study of the lower animals, observed that in a silkworm disease 
(febrine) the pathogenic bacteria disposed themselves around the 
fragments of leaf in the intestines of their host because, where 
these are decomposed, oxygen is given off in the greatest abun- 
dance; the interest of these facts is not merely speculative, it is 
quite possible that it may afford a clue to the origin and nature 
of certain germ diseases. In the blood, the microbes group them- 
selves around the corpuscles, for their function is to carry oxygen 
to different parts of the body. The bacteria are equally 
capable of appreciating the different colors of the spectrum. 
They invariably place themselves on the parts illuminated by the 
red and the violet. 

“With the amebz we pass to a higher stage in the series of 
being; the structure is not a whit more perfected. The gelatinous 
mass of protoplasm 
which constitutes the 
animal is microscopic, 
and shows no sign of 
| differentiation, but it 
is capable of putting 
out filaments called 
pseudopodes, and of 
going in quest of food ; 
moreover, it is capable 
of distinguishing be- 
tween nutritive and 
inert substances. At 
the same time that it 
incloses the former in 
its pseudopods, where it is rapidly digested, it 
rejects the others (Fig. 1). In his quest of food the ameba goes 
straight for certain substances with a precision so remarkable 
that it looks as if the creature were furnished with a membrane, 
so fine as to be invisible, which affords indications of everything 
in its proximity. 





the tissue of 


“The infusoria consist of a small protoplasmic mass prettily 
designed, often elegant (Fig. 2). They are covered with a great 
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number of movable hairs, which enable them to perform their 
curious evolutions in the water. There is nothing more wonder- 
ful than the organization of these microzoa. Notwithstanding 
their insignificant size, they attain an organic perfection not sur- 
passed by even the 
highest animals. 
They possessa 

mouth, the rudi- 

ments of an alimen- 

tary canal, eyes, and 
even offensive arms. 
If the admirable per- 
fection of these mi- 


nuscles excites 


our 
attention, their per- 
petual activity de- 


serves it still more. 
Infusoria are never at 
Their life 
symbol of perpetual 
motion. They do not 
even repose at night 
as plantsdo. .. . At 
the moment of reproduction, one species of infusoria (the S/em- 
tor, Fig. 3) splits into two parts, forming two new individuals of 
which it is impossible to say which is parent and which is off- 
spring. ‘The separation is very gradual; for a time the connec- 
tion is very slender, but the two individuals move in such perfect 
unison as to suggest something akin toa common nervous system, 


rest. is a 





“Infusoria in general are quite capable of selecting their food. 
Those which live fixed lives, and these are the minority, have to 
content themselves with a selection from what comes their way. 
Those which are free show a well-developed taste, and are con- 
tinually on the hunt for its gratification. M. Maupas has very 
successfully devoted himself to the study of these creatures. He 
has found the hunting species in possession of most redoubtable 
weapons: a portion of the body is covered with a considerable 
number of darts, probably venomous, which they are able to dis- 
charge at will upon the enemy or their prey. The victim when 
shot is at once arrested in its course, but not immediately rendered 
motionless. The hunter turns and returns slowly to the place as 
if surveying his victim. ‘The absence of organs of sense frequently 
hinders him from recovering his prey, in which case he at once 
on a fresh hunt. 


proceeds Incessant 





Sty activity is necessary to the gratification 
% of his imperious appetite. 

\ ~~ X . 

\ 4. oy “One of these redoubtable hunters 


at )3 (Didintum nasutum, Fig. 4) merits 
notice. It is an infusorian, 
shaped like a barrel, rounded at the 
bottom, the top end level, with a horn 
rising from its center, and furnished 
with slender but solid darts. It de- 
votes itself entirely to the quest of one 
species of infusoria which lives ordi- 
narily in company with numerous other 
The Didinium swims about capriciously until one 


ah special 





animalcules. 
of his chosen victims comes within range, when the observer is 
surprised to see the beating of its ciliary appendages cease: the 
prey lies inanimate, pierced by the fatal darts of the Didinium. 
The latter approaches rapidly, projects his horn, fixes it upon his 
prey, which it encloses, distending the mouth into an enormous 
funnel. In some cases it appears that some of these animalcules 
The little 
flagellates, the Bodos, invariably feed on infusoria (Co/ofodes) a 
hundred times as large as themselves, uniting in troops of forty 
or fifty for the attack.”"— 7rans/ated for Tur Literary DIcEst. 


unite their forces for a joint assault upon larger game. 


IN a paper recently read before the Scientific Congress at Paris, M. de 
Laoparent, the French geologist, expressed the opinion that all mountains 
would vanish off the face of the earth in course of time. He declared that. 
if the actual natural forces at work upon our globe retain their present in- 
tensity, in 4,500,000 years all inequalities of surface will be leveled. He in- 
stanced as a striking example the reduction of the Ardennes, which were 
once a chain of the Alps, but which had already shrunk to their present 
dimensions at the outset of the Tertiary epoch. The Alps, he said, exempli- 
fied the youth, the Pyrenees the maturity, and the mountains of Provence 
the declining years of mountain ranges, while the central plateau of France 
was typical of their death and dissolution. He adduced other arguments 
in support of his thesis—namely, the leveling of the earth’s surface in a 
given number of cycles. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Prospects of Flying.—One is left apprehensive, from his arti- 
cle in 7he National Magazine, September, that Hiram R. Maxim 
may have concluded to end his experiments in the line of flying, 
and to infer also that he is hopeless that the machine he has con- 
structed can be developed into one fit for ordinary purposes of 
transportation. After again describing his recent experiments 
(see THE Literary Dicest, Vol. LX., No. 19) he intimates that 
he has contributed his share to the solution of the problem. He 
claims that he has ‘‘demonstrated, in the most conclusive manner, 
that it is possible to construct a boiler, engine, propelling screw, 
and aeroplanes, so light and at the same time so powerful as to 
lift themselves into the air,” and he points out that it has been 
admitted by scientific men on all sides that, “if this could be ac- 
complished, a flying-machine would soon be a fazt accomplz.” 
His machine will rise. Whether it will steer easily, prove per- 
fectly stable, and admit of being landed without violent shock, are 
unsolved problems, and problems which can only be solved ex- 
perimentally. Mr. Maxim's idea of landing the machine is to 
run it at a very high speed near the ground, strike at a very flat 
angle, shut off steam, and let the machine run away on wheels. 
He recommends, however, that the navigator “practice landing 
until he is able to bring the machine slowly to the Earth, and land 
without injury or shock.” 

Mr. Maxim concludes with the suggestion that, since he has 
achieved so much, some of the great military nations will take 
advantage of what he has accomplished and carry the problem 
forward to a successful practical solution. He expresses himself 


as confident that this will be done, irrespective of whether he’ 


continues his experiments or not; but he does not think his ma- 
chine will ever be employed for freight or passengers. 


The Need of Negro Physicians.—It is said, says The Medical 
News, Philadelphia, October 6, that the average length of life of 
the New Orleans Negro is only 24.2 years. ‘This frightful mor- 
tality is ascribed to the lack of medical attendance and the 
wretched sanitary conditions in which the colored population of 
large Southern cities live. It is asserted that probably not one- 
half of the Negroes receive any medical attention during illness. 
Here is certainly a field for home missionary work. If the fore- 
going assertions are to any great extent true, it is a disgrace to 
our civilization and to our common humanity. Forty million 
dollars have been given since the war toward the literary educa- 
tion of the colored race, but how much more pressing is the prob- 
lem of their medical care and sanitation! It may be doubted if 
forty cents have been given toward the education of Negro physi- 
cians. Much has been done in educating foreign medical mis- 
sionaries; why not do the more needed duty of medically educa- 
ting young colored men, thus avoiding a crying public disgrace 
by enabling them to work among their suffering brethren ? 


Cold Light.— The recent investigations of Professor Ebert 
(Wiedemann’s Axnna/len, 53, 144) form an interesting sequel to 
the researches of Tesla on the production of electric light with 
the minimum amount of heat. The goal, of course, is to get the 
light with no heat at all, except that which naturally belongs to 
the luminous rays; that is, to get rid of the obscure or dark heat 
altogether. Only about 5 per cent. of the energy expended in an 
incandescent lamp is turned into light, the remaining 95 going 
into waste heat. Professor Ebert has now not only deduced the 
laws according to which apparatus should be made to produce cold 
light by means of alternating currents of high frequency, but he 
has succeeded in obtaining a light of about one-thirteenth of a 
candle-power with about one two-thousandth of the energy re- 
quired in one of the standard candle-power lamps. This, of 
course, is a very small light, but Professor Ebert is confident that 
lights of practical brightness may be obtained according to his 
method. 


Accuracy of Astronomical Observations.—-In these days, when 
measurements of such extremely minute degree are made daily 
by astronomers, and the results are relied upon to prove the ex- 
istence of motions or other facts of far-reaching importance in 
celestial mechanics, observers cannot be too careful in investiga- 
ting and making allowance for the minutest sources of error. In 
a paper read at a recent meeting of the International Geodetic 
Association, and reported in Nafure, London, September 27, 
Professor Cornu insisted on the necessity of introducing addi- 
tional precautions in astronomical observations requiring great 
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While carrying on experiments on the Earth's density 
recently, he and his colleague, Professor Baille, found that the 
intensity of gravity appeared to vary with the season, being larger 
in Spring than in Autumn. A minute investigation, however, 
showed that the effect was really due to an annual variation of 
temperature in the room in which the apparatus was placed. 
“The question arises, therefore,” says ature, “whether astron- 
omers have been careful to eliminate all the meteorological causes 
affecting their results, and whether their claims for marvelous 
accuracy are not to some extent exaggerated.” Professor Cornu 
points out that variations of temperature must cause expansions 
and contractions in the scales and other parts of astronomical in- 
struments, making it physically impossible that they should give 
very minute readings with any accuracy. This all has a bearing 
on the question of what is called the variation of latitudes. It is 
accepted as the result of recent observations that the latitude of 
every place on the Earth varies slightly from month to month, 
the end of the Earth’s axis of revolution not being coincident 
with the geometrical pole, but describing an orbit about it. This 
fact, however, is established only by reliance on the very minute 
measurements criticized by Professor Cornu. 


Chronophotography for Amateurs.—Cameras for chronopho- 
tography, or the taking of numerous instantaneous photographs 
in rapid succession, are now made for amateurs, so that every one 
may become an investigator for himself in this fascinating branch 
of science. The camera invented by M. Georges Demeny, de- 
scribed in La Nature, Paris, September 29, can easily be held in 
the hand, and is eapable of taking as many as twenty-four suc- 
cessive pictures about two by three inches in size. By taking 
such a series, for instance of a child in motion, and then cutting 
apart the pictures and arranging them on a strip for exhibition in 
a toy zoetrope, one may have one’s own kinetoscope at home. 
Thus the possibilities of amateur photography have been enor- 
mously widened at a single bound. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


MORTUARY tables show that the average duration of the life of woman, 
in European countries, is something less than that of men. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, of the list of centenarians collected by the British Association 
a fraction over two-thirds were women. 

To clean feathers let them lie for three or four days ina solution of 
sodium carbonate. Throw them upon a netting, and pass clean tepid water 
through them until it comes away neutral and clear. Let them dry on the 
netting, giving them an occasional turning-over and stirring-up to hasten 
the process. 


THERE are now aconsiderable number of cotton-seed oii factories in Eng- 
land. Theseedsare obtained from Egypt, nearly 20,000 tons being annuall; 
imported thence into the Bristol district alone. Egyptian cotton-seed 
comes unmixed with fragments of cotton fiber, and is therefore much 
easier to handle than the American seed. In relation to our own supply, it 
is said that seed which the planters once were obliged to have hauled away 
and burned is now worth $6 to $8 a ton. 


A CURIOSITY in railroad building isthe road running from Ismid, a harbor 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, to Angora, about 300 miles. The 
bridges, ties, telegraph-poles and rails are iron, most of which are of Ger- 
man manufacture. The bridges average about four to the mile, 
being 1,200 of them, the longest having a stretch of 590 feet. 
these there are sixteen tunnels, the longest 
the only railroad which penetrates 
Smyrna lines being near the coast. 


there 
In addition to 
measuring 1,430 feet. Thisis 
the interior of Asiatic Turkey, the 


Dr. DANIEL CORNELIUS DANIELSSON, who died recently at Bergen, Nor- 
way, at the age of seventy-nine, was probably the greatest living authority 
on leprosy, to the study of which disease he devoted his life. In 1847 his 
work, written conjointly with M. Boeck, was published, and gave to the 
authors a wide celebrity. In this work, the result of investigation made at 
the suggestion of the Norwegian Government, the identity of leprosy with 
elephantiasis was established. 


>THE corrosion of iron gas-pipes and water-pipes by electric railway cur- 
rents passing through the earth in which such pipes are buried has been 
lately a subject of much complaint. Such corrosion is not due to any direct 
action of the electricity on the iron of the pipes, but to acid set free from 
the chemical compounds in the soil. These compounds are the soluble salts 
of ammonia, potash and soda, and they are chemically broken up intotheir 
constituent acids and bases by the currents. The freed acid then attacks 
the iron pipes, and causes the corrosion which has so frequently occurred. 


NINETY-NINE of every hundred human beings, says Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
are unconscious for several hours before death comes to them. All the 
majesty of intellect, the tender beauty of thought, or sympathy, or charity, 
the very love of those for whom love has filled all waking thoughts, dis- 
appear. Asa little baby just born intothe world is but a little animal, so 
the sage, the philosopher, the hero, the statesman, becomes but a dying 
animal at the last. A merciful unconsciousness sets in, as the mysterious 
force we call life slowly takes leave of its last citadel, the heart, and what 
is has become what was. This is death. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN VIEW 
SUCCESSION. 
f lon Lambeth Conference, representing the Church of Eng- 
land, lately proposed four 


OF APOSTOLIC 


articles as the essentials to the 
organic union of the many sects and denominations of Christians. 
One of these articles is what is called the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate,” 
or Apostolic Succession, with all that this term signifies as inter 
preted by the Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Churchin the United States. This view of the Episcopacy denies 
the validity of all non-Episcopal Orders ; than this, 
refuses to accept any Episcopacy, such as the Methodist Episco 


and, more 
pal, for instance, that cannot show a succession from an Epis- 
copacy that reaches back to Apostolic times. As was doubtless 
anticipated, many denominations will not for one moment con- 
sider the Lambeth propositions. They, in general,deny the “ His- 
totic Episcopate,” or, at least, deny that it is essential to Church 
government or doctrine. 

In The Presbyterian Quarterly, October, the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Waddell comes out vigorously as an advocate of the ‘ Historic 
Episcopate ;” 


holds it. 


but not in the sense in which the Church of England 
Accepting the inspiration of the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and finding in these ‘‘ venerable documents” 


epise opor, or 


elders,” and that “hundreds of these dzshopfs, which is the Eng- 


that the primitive Churches had “rulers called 


lish for efzscopoz, were ordained by the Apostles and their assist- 
ants,” Dr. Waddell is “as sure that the primitive Church was 
episcopa? as that the Bible was from God.” 


parison between what he calls “the episcopate of uninspired his- 


He institutes a com- 


The 
first, he says, is ‘‘a priestly aristocracy as unlike the elders of 


tory, or tradition,” and “the episcopate of zazsfzred history.” 


Paul's churches as an elephant is unlike a mouse;” while the 
latter was “a body of select men in a congregation of believers.” 
Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Church holds that its ministers are 
elders or bishops, Dr. Waddell says: “I maintain that the most 
consistent Episcopalians in the world are the Presbyterians,” and 
proceeds to justify his position by the following argument : 


“There is no reason whatever for rejecting the ‘ Historic Episco- 
pate’ if sacred history is allowed its due weight in the scales. 
The observant inquirer will be astonished to find that prelacy is, 
in the light of the New Testament, nothing less than an aban- 
donment of the parochial episcopacy so carefully instituted by 
Paul. 

“If we understand the prelatist, he wishes to convey, by the 
terms he employs, the notion that his episcopate is ‘historic, in 
the sense of original and permanent. But, with the exception of 
the word itself, the whole institution is the fruit of development. 
‘Bishop’ means different things in different times and localities, 
and ‘historic’ belongs to events rather than institutions. The 
episcopate of these gentlemen is no more historic than the pyr- 
amids. It isa fine specimen of /ucus a non lucendo. 

“The advocates of this institution propound it as a part of an 
ultimatum for organic union with other Protestant sects, and 
seem to assume that it is perfectly definite and intelligible. But, 
on inspection, it is found to be a vanishing quantity, presenting 
occasion for a limited difference of opinion. And yet its advo- 
cates treat it as a fundamental article of religious belief, no more 
to be surrendered than the sacraments. $ 

“We are not rationalists, and admit the truth of many religious 
propositions, however mysterious, when proved from Scripture. 
But this proposal is that all Christians shall accept in faith the 
inexplicable mystery of a spiritual pedigree descending to us 
through eighteen centuries of ecclesiastical evolution, as validly 
in Abyssinia, Russia, Italy, and Spain, as anywhere else, but 
totally wanting among those Christians who respect the Bible 
most and are doing most for the kingdom of Christ. 

“But one of the strangest phenomena is the unwillingness of 
Christian men who appeal to history to give due weight to the 
only history that is infallible. If one of their own prelates 
should ordain elders or bishops in every parish in his diocese, the 
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act would be denounced as an outrage by the whole hierarchy; 
and yet it would be in close conformity to Apostolical example, 
since Paul instructed both Timothy and Titus so to do. The 
elders of Ephesus were dzshopfs (see Acts xx. 28, Revised New 
Testament), but this fact is /oo historical for the hierarchy. They 
refuse to recognize an episcopacy fifty or a hundred years older 
than their own, not only as improperly ordained, but as not his- 
They positively forbid the Christian congregations 
under their care to be organized after the model of 


torical ! 
Paul’s 
churches, and require them to be governed by an episcopate of 
later date and far more extensive jurisdiction. 

“ Parochial episcopacy was undeniably instituted by the Apostle 
Paul. From the time of the English Reformation, a govern- 
mental party in that country, always associated with the court 
and the aristocracy, has maintained a desperate controversy 
against this form of episcopate, seeking by every device of 
priestly ingenuity, to substitute for it the opposite hierarchical 
system. So far as Protestants are concerned, it is a purely Eng- 
lish idea, as little countenanced by Continental churches as any 
other insular peculiarity. But it has been fighting ever since, 
not only against the /e//er of inspired history, but against the 
sacred fellowship of the Gospel.” 


Dr. Waddell, in referring especially to the Lambeth Conference 


propositions, says: 


“A catholic basis of union is proposed, in which all members 
shall concur in the maintenance of two dogmas which are irrecon- 
The demand is clearly that all the constituents of 
this united church shall hereafter agree in submitting to a gov- 
ernment, in parishes by a priesthood, and in dioceses by ‘historic 
bishops ;’ whereas the very Scriptures, which they have just re- 
ceived as the Word of God, declare, in so many words, that the 
original primitive churches were governed, under the Apostles, 
by a body of e/der-bishops in each congregation.” 


cilable. 


THE WAGE-WORKERS’ INDICTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 


| Paper nope of great reforms are continually saying: “If we 
could only arouse the Church, if we could get it to go with 
us, we would succeed.” The charge is made that the Church 
does not throw its great influence in support of measures for the 
temporal benefit of mankind. The Rev. C. H. Zimmerman, in 
The Arena, says that the prevailing view of churchmen, that 
“the Church is a body spiritual, having nothing to do with tem- 


poralities,” is in “direct conflict with the genius of the Gospel 


and the example of Christ.” Referring to Christ's interest in the 
affairs of this life, Mr. Zimmerman says: 


“He [Christ] recognized the fact that the temporal affairs of 
men are closely connected with their spiritual well-being. He 
taught thrifty publicans, Pharisees, lawyers, scribes, that their 
extortions and hypocrisies were incompatible with right relations 
to Him and to His Kingdom. He sympathized profoundly with 
the poor in their hard lot, relieved their wants, became their as- 
sociate, friend, champion. There is certainly a wide disparity 
between Christ’s attitude toward the poor and the rich, and that 
of the modern Church between His 
open espousal of the cause of the weak against their oppressors, 
and the general apathy and silence of the pulpit concerning the 
issues between labor and capital. The idea that the ministers 
should have nothing to say on these subjects in the pulpit is based 
upon an utterly false conception of the nature of the work com- 
mitted tothem. Their business, as defined in the terms of their 
Divine commission, is to ‘preach the Gospel,’ 
as broad as human life.” 


toward the same classes; 


and the Gospel is 


Mr. Zimmerman adds that the Church and the people are occu- 
pied in diverse and conflicting interests: the Church attends to 
ecclesiastical affairs, while the people are engaged with questions 
that bear upon politics and business, labor and wages, etc. He 
then presents the following “tremendous indictment” of the 
wage-workers against the Church 

“Wage-workers bring a tremendous indictment against the 
Church as a reason for neglecting its ministrations. They allege 
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that it manifests but little sympathy for them in their struggles 
with poverty, and none at all with their efforts to obtain a fair 
share of the wealth they produce; that in the difficulties between 
capital and labor the Church takes the side of the former. They 
allege that it assumes the 7é/e of protecting property and privi- 
lege, and that its ministers are a sort of spiritual police paid to 
preach contentment to empty stomachs, and to administer spirit- 
ual narcotics to men made restless by injustice and want, instead 
of denouncing the injustice and striving to prevent the want. 
They say that, as the Church is largely supported by men who 
have grown wealthy by grinding the face of labor, it cringes to 
them, and is controlled by them; that ministers are often de- 
pendent upon this ill-gotten wealth for their living, and that the 
bread-and-butter argument is too potent for them to resist; that 
the hope of a college endowment impels Church leaders to court 
the favor and whitewash the characters of rich men who, by 
means of monopolies, pools, and stock gambling, have robbed 
the laborer and his family of the necessaries of life, and that 
many of these men are not merely patrons of the Church, but 
members of it, and yet are wholly exempt from rebuke by the 
pulpit for their business extortions. 

“Such is the indictment represented by wage-workers against 
the Church. They regard it as Jarticeps criminis in the wrongs 
they suffer, and feel that it befriends and shelters their oppressors 
for the sake of their wealth.” 


THE BIBLE COMPARED WITH OTHER 
SACRED WRITINGS. . 


M** MULLER is not generally known as a religionist, 

which fact makes his opinion of the Bible, as compared 
with other sacred writings, all the more interesting. He is, how- 
ever, generally regarded as the foremost European student of 
Oriental literature, and his researches among the sacred writings 
of the East seem to have been especially prolonged. 7he Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, of London, introducing the journalistic art 
of America into the religious field, sends an interviewer to invade 
the sanctum of the Professor and capture some of his views. 
This is the result of the foray : 


“*Would you say that any one sacred book is superior to all 
others in the world?’ 

“*TIt may sound prejudiced, but, taking all in all, I say the 
New Testament. After that I should place the Koran, which in 
its moral teaching is hardly more than a later edition of the New 
Testament. Then would follow, according to my opinion, the 
Old Testament, then Southern Buddhist Tripitaka, the Taote 
King of Laotze, the Kings of Confucius, the Veda, and the 
Avesta. But this is a very rough classification, and not likely to 
be accepted by others. There is no doubt, however, that ethical 
teaching is far more prominent in the Old and New Testaments 
than in any other sacred book. ‘Therein lies the distinctiveness 
of the Bible. Other sacred books are generally collections of 
whatever was remembered of ancient times. For instance, in 
the Veda you get a description of the Flood, simply as a deluge ; 
in the Old Testament it takes an ethical meaning, it is a punish- 
ment and a reward; there is the difference between the two; and 
that distinction runs through the whole of the sacred books. 
There is, of course, plenty of moral teaching in the other sacred 
»books also, but the distinguishing feature of the Old Testament 
is that the Jews feel themselves the chosen people of God. ‘That 
idea runs through the whole book. The Jewish people always 
referred everything that happened to them, whether happiness or 
misfortune, to a Divine government; it was meant for them; 
there was a meaning in it; they were made to feel that God was 
angry or pleased. 

“*Other religions,’ the Professor remarked, ‘have been fear- 
fully degraded in the course of centuries, and at the present 
moment you see high, philosophical culture among educated 
Hindus, but the streets are full of disgusting idols. Enlightened 
people will say, “Oh, we don’t worship these idols!” but still these 
disgusting representations are tolerated, and they ought not to 
be.’ 

“*How would you explain the superiority of the Bible over 
other sacred books?’ 

“*I don’t explain it, I only accept it as afact. I don’t think 
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you can go much behind it. All sacred books profess to be given 
by the Deity and to be inspired. Though the Koran was dictated 
by Mohammed, yet what he said was always revealed to him by 
the Angel; and that idea prevails in all sacred writings. The 
book is sacred because it is the gift of God; otherwise it would 
have no authority. Teaching was in the hands of the priests, 
who had to reason with their peoples, and there are many things 
on which youcan argue for ever so long without coming toa final 
result; so the priests cut it short by saying, This is Divine 
truth, given to us by immediate revelation of the Deity.’ 

“* How about the Bible revelation ?’ 

““With us things have taken a different shape; we say, not that 
revelation makes truth, but that truth makes revelation; the 
sense of truth within us is to us the sense of God; the voice of 
God is to us the Spirit of Truth. We do not say that the New 
Testament was handed down from the sky in any miraculous 
way. The Spirit of Truth speaks, and what is perfectly certain, 
what is more certain than anything else, that is to us inspired.” 


THAT “UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
HE “Life of Issa,” which M. Notovitch, the Russian traveler, 

claims to have obtained in a monastery in Thibet, into 
which (so his story runs) he was taken to have a broken leg 
treated, is meeting with a warm if not even a hot reception. The 
missionaries in the vicinity of the monastery (which is the mon- 
astery of Himis, near Leh, in the Cashmere Valley) have written 
(see THE Literary Dicest, Vol. 1X., No. 11, p. 21) declaring that 
no such traveler has been heard of near the monastery, that no 
man with a broken leg has been received there, and that no life 
of Christ, or Issa, is in the possession of the monks. But Noto- 
vitch retorts that the missionaries are biased and that the monks 
knew better than to show them the precious manuscripts. ‘The 
reputed “Life” (which tells of Christ's sojourn among the Bud- 
dhists of India between the age of fifteen and twenty-nine) has 
been published in France under the title, ‘‘La Vie inconnue de 
Jésus-Christ,” and is reported to be having a large sale and to be 
about to appear in English. Max Miiller, writing in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, October, treats M. Notovitch and his story in a 
facetious vein. He has a fewremarks to make of the advantages 
Thibet offers for the location of modern mysteries such as the 
wonderful deeds of the “Mah&atmas” and finding of wonderful 
manuscripts, being about the only country that remains inacces- 
sible to travelers. He does not, for a moment, assume that M. 
Notovitch is lying. Perish the thought! But he regrets that he 
has fallen a prey to the lying monks. Says Miiller: 


“Taking it for granted that M. Notovitch is a gentleman and 
not a liar, we cannot help thinking that the Buddhist monks of 
Ladakh and Thibet must be wags, who enjoy mystifying inquisi- 
tive travelers, and that M. Notovitch fell far too easy a victim to 
their jokes. Possibly, the same excuse may apply to Madame 
Blavatsky, who was fully convinced that her friends, the Mahat- 
mas of Thibet, sent her letters to Calcutta, not by post, but 
through the air, letters which she showed to her friends, and 
which were written, not on Mahatmic paper and with Mahatmic 
ink, but on English paper and with English ink. Be that as it 
may, M. Notovitch is not the first traveler in the East to 
whom Brahmans and Buddhists have supplied, for a considera- 
tion, the information, and even the manuscripts, which they were 
in search of. Wilford’s case ought to have served as a warning, 
but we know it did not serve as a warning to M. Jacolliot when 
he published his ‘Bible dans 1’ Inde’ from Sanskrit originals, 
supplied to him by learned pundits at Chandranagar. Madame 
Blavatsky, if I remember rightly, never even pretended to have 
received Thibetan manuscripts, or if she had, neither she nor 
Mr. Sinnott have ever seen fit to publish either the text or 
an original translation of those treasures. ; 

“Tf we understand M. Notovitch rightly, this Life of Christ 
was taken down from the mouths of some Jewish merchants 
who came to India immediately after the Crucifixion. It was 
written down in Pali, the sacred language of Southern Buddhism ; 
the scrolls were afterward brought from India to Nepaul and 
Makhada (gu@re Magadha) about 200 a.p., and from Nepaul 
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to Thibet, and are at present carefully preserved at Lassa. 
Thibetan translations of the P&li text are found, he says, in 
various Buddhist monasteries, and, among the rest, at Himis. 
It is these Thibetan manuscripts which were translated at Himis 
for M. Notovitch while he was laid up in the monastery witha 
broken leg, and it is from these manuscripts that he has taken 
his new Life of Jesus Christ and published it in French, with an 
account of his travels. This volume, which has already passed 
through several editions in France, is soon to be translated into 
English. 

“There is a certain plausibility about all this. The language 
of Magadha, and of Southern Buddhism in general, was certainly 
PAli, and Buddhism reached ‘Thibet through Nepaul. But M. 
Notovitch ought to have been somewhat startled and a little more 
skeptical when he was told that the Jewish merchants who arrived 
in India immediately after the Crucifixion knew not only what 
had happened to Christ in Palestine, but also what had happened 
to Jesus, or Issa, while he spent fifteen years of his life among 
the Brahmins and Buddhists in India, learning Sanskrit and P4li, 
and studying the Vedas and the Tripitaka. With all their clever- 
ness the Buddhist monks would have found it hard to answer the 
question, how these Jewish merchants met the very people who 
had known Issa as a casual student of Sanskrit and PAli in India 
—for India is a large term—and still more, how those who had 
known Issa as a simple student in India saw at once that he was 
the same person who had been put to death under Pontius Pilate. 
Even his name was not quite the same. His name in India is 
said to have been /ssa, very like the Arabic name /sd’/ Mastéh, 
Jesus, the Messiah, while, strange to say, the name of Pontius 
Pilate seems to have remained unchanged in its passage from 
Hebrew to Pali, and from Pali to Thibetan.” 


In a postscript to the article Prof. Max Miiller tells us that 
while he was writing the paper, he received a letter from an 
English lady, dated Leh, Ladak, who, referring to M. Notovitch’s 
story, pronounces it wholly an invention. ‘There has,” she says, 
“been no Russian there. Noone has been taken into the sem- 
inary for the past fifty years with a broken leg! There is no 


‘Life of Christ’ there at all!” 


PROFESSOR DAVID SWING. 


_ death of Professor Swing, of Chicago, recalls one of the 

most famous heresy-trials of modern times. In 1866, he 
was called to the pastorate of Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, and immediately became one of the popular preachers of 
the city. His church was 
destroyed by the great fire 
in 1871, and after it was re- 
built it was not large enough 
to accommodate the throngs 
that went to hear him. He 
was always considered as a 
Presbyterian with very lib- 
eral views; and, of course, 
his sermons aroused criti- 
cism. But this criticism 
took no definite shape until 
Professor Patton, now the 
President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, charged him, before 
the Presbytery of Chicago, 





with heresy. Twenty-eight 


PROFESSOR SWING. 


specifications were pre- 
ferred, some of which were: Explaining away the Confession of 
Faith; being an evolutionist; disbelieving in the Divinity of 
Christ; and denying the doctrine of Regeneration. These 
charges were not sustained by the Presbytery; but Professor 
Swing left the Presbyterian Church, and from that time until his 
death he preached to large congregations in Central Music Hall, 
Chicago. Zhe /nterior (Pres.), Chicago, thinks that the trouble 
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arose from the fact that Professor Swing was not a systematic 
theologian, and gives the following estimate of him: 


“He was a student of men and of nature—more than of books. 
He possessed a delicate fancy, a charming literary style, a re- 
markably tender and sympathetic nature, and a singularly origi- 
nal way of looking at a subject and discussing it. One would 
almost think that his aversion to definitions was an affectation, 
but in reality he did not see the minute logical relations of things 
in theology or philosophy. He looked at everything in perspec 
tive. He was in preaching and in literature what the corre- 
sponding school in art is—an impressionist. 

““We do not now doubt that up to the time of his prosecution for 
heresy he was sound on all the evangelical doctrines, though we 
did not think he was at that time. 

“He was modest, never obtruding his personality upon public 
notice and always more desirous of escaping than of attracting 
attention to himself. He had the endowments and acquirements 
for highly successful authorship, but satisfied himself with his 
weekly sermons. It was noticeable, during the last three or four 
years of his ministry, that his sermons had increasing moral and 
religious purpose in them—that he was seeking to exercise last- 
ing influence upon the people and theage. They were more seri- 
ous, devout and spiritual—evincing a larger devotion to the Per- 
son and authority of Jesus Christ.” 

The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.), New York, believes 
that such great changes have come upon the Presbyterian Church 
since Professor Swing’s trial that ‘if a man with his ability were 
to-day put upon trial for what Professor Swing had preached up 
to that time, doubtless he would be acquitted by many of the 
larger Presbyteries,” and adds: 

“A study of Professor Swing’s writings and reported discourses 
long since led us to the conclusion that he read into the Scriptures 
the ideas and the sentiments of Professor Swing, and read out of 
them everything that interfered with the evolution of his own 
character in the direction to which his own inclinations led 
him. 

“A practical lesson of the life of Professor Swing is thata 
strong personality, even though it have defects of form and 
grace, will exert a more powerful influence than any essential 
modification of it by the rules of the schools or by slavery to 
conventionalisms of any kind. Also, that such principles as he 
adopted in the interpretation of the Scriptures will steadily lead 
aman away from any view of the sacred volume which assumes 
it to be an infallible rule of faith and practice for the Christian 
disciple, and that by regular steps the teacher who makes himself 
independent of the unmistakable teachings of the written word 


, 


will advance toward unadulterated rationalism.’ 


Miraculous Cures.—It is quite evident that 7he /ndependent, 
New York, doesn’t believe in Protestant miracles any more than 
in those that the Catholics have claimed as their special property. 
Referring to cures alleged to have been brought about by the 
prayers and faith of Christian Scientists in their Tabernacle in 
Chicago, 7he Jndependent says: 

“There are several explanations possible. 

“1. In the first place, those reported to have been cured of 
consumption and cancer may not have had these diseases. They 
may have believed they had them and testify sincerely when 
they declare that they have been cured; but physicians of expe- 
rience and skill are very often mistaken in diagnosis. 

“9. Some of the persons who testify to cures of a miraculous 
character may not testify truly. Naturally credulous, and willing 
to excite the wonder of others, they may have persuaded them- 
selves that what they testify to is true. 

““3. Under a powerful mental impulse some of them may have 
been excited to physical efforts which have had beneficial results. 
Sudden shocks have been known to give hearing to the deaf, eye- 
sight to the blind, and strength to the bedridden. 

““4. Some allowance for fraud must be made in such cases. 

“We have not the least doubt that a thorough and impartial 
investigation of the numerous cases of cures reported from Chi- 
cago and elsewhere as the result of the mind influence, or of the 
prayer of faith, would show that the cures that are really effected 
are easily explainable on natural grounds, and that the other in- 
stances are not cures at all; that the cases were either not what 
they are said to have been, or that they have not been cured.” 
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THE BORDERLAND AND THE BIBLE. 


N May 20, 1894, the well-known English clergyman, the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, preached a sermon on “The Borderland.” 
He took as his text, Heb. xii. 1, 2: “* Wherefore seeing we also 


” 


are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses,” etc. 
From notes of this sermon published in Border/and, the English 
magazine edited by W. T. Stead, and devoted to the discussion 
of the supernatural and the mystical, we learn that Mr. Haweis 
said: 


“Without a belief in the Borderland and its truths, the spiritual 
world would lose all its continuity, and all the professions of 
Christians would be worth nothing. There are many who 
profess to have a belief in a spiritual world, whose belief is never- 
theless formless and indefinite, without basis and without founda- 
tion. ‘They offer as basis for their belief such doctrines as are of 
universal tradition, or of revealed truth, or of rational deduc- 
tion. : 

“From the Bible we learn that some people were clazraudzent. 
We have the story of Samuel, the stories of the saints, just as, 
later, we have the story of Joan of Arc. 

“We have the /evztatzons of Elijah and of Philip, as, later, we 
have that of St. Francis d’ Assisi. 

“We have the phenomena of ¢vance in the case of St. Paul, as, 
later, in that of Swedenborg. 

“We have the g/t of tongues, as, later, in the Irvingite Church. 

“We have wraiths and ghosts, Moses, Elijah, the Witch of 
Endor, those who slept and arose at the Crucifixion. 

“We have automatic writing ; the prophets were constantly 
directed to take a pen and write, the Lord, not they, being re- 
sponsible for the message. 

“We have the phenomena of lights, of the passing of a wind, 
of houses and buildings shaken, of knocks, and materialization, 
of gifts of healing, gifts of exorcism. 

“(It is interesting to note that the Roman Catholic Church has 
a most elaborate service for exorcism, which the Protestant 
Church, in its wisdom, has seen fit to set aside.) 

“We have thus in the Bible and out of the Bible recurrent 
classes of facts which, as Christians, we believe in the Bible, but 
which in outside life we explain away as superstition, credulity, 
and imposture. No doubt there has been much of all these, but 
a residuum remains—a residuum which has afforded matter for 
research to such men as Professor Challis, Professor Wallace, 
Professor Crooks, Flammarion, the Astronomer Royal of France, 
to great savants in Russia. No less than thirty magazines are 
devoted to the interests of these phenomena—such magazines as 
Light and Border/and—and from these we may gather what 
evidence exists of the life beyond the grave.” 





English Version of the Lord’s Prayer. 
tive Greek, contributes a long and scholarly article to 7ze Con- 


A, N. Jannaris, a na- 


temporary Review, October, in answer to the question: “Is the 
English Version of the Lord’s Prayer a faithful representation of 


7” 


the original as recorded in St. Matthew?” He takes up the peti- 
tions serzatim; not only translates each word, but tries to get at 
the significance of the word in the original, and then gives us the 
Lord's Prayer in this form: 

“*Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name—Thy 
dominion come—Thy (fixed) purpose be done: as in heaven, so 
too on Earth. Give us this day our mere (or simple) bread, and 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors theirs; and let us 
not fall into a tempter’s snare, but deliver us from the evil one.’ 
And if we admit the spurious doxology—‘ For Thine is the do- 
minion, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.’” 

The Bible as Literature.—‘ Literature smothered by rever- 
ence,” is the way Prof. Richard G. Moulton describes the Bible 
as it is used by the average English reader. The point of his 
article in 7he Out/ook, October 13, is that the distinction between 
things sacred and things secular which the Bible-reader of 
to-day makes, was unknown to the “world of the Old Testa- 
ment” : 


“Its literature embraces national anthems of Israel in various 
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stages of its history, war ballads with rough refrains, hymns of 
defeat and victory, or for triumphant entrance into a conquered 
capital; pilgrim songs, and the chants with which the family 
parties beguiled the journeys to the great feasts; fanciful acros- 
tics to clothe sacred meditations or composed in compliment to 
a perfect wife; even the games of riddles which belong to such 
social meetings as Samson's wedding. With the single excep- 
tion of humorous literature, for which the Hebrew temperament 
has little fitness, the Bible presents as varied an intellectual food 
as can be found in any national literature.” 


‘Only an Armor-Bearer.’’—‘ The vast range of good and edify- 
ing hymnody now at hand in the English language, makes the use 
of such miserable subjective pharasaical drivel as is sometimes 
sung in Sunday Schools and elsewhere pitiable in the extreme. 
One example will suffice,—the so-called ‘Gospel Hymn:’ ‘Only 
an Armor-Bearer, ’ Why any 
Christian should image that God is worshiped or his own soul 


which is neither gospel nor hymn. 


edified by bragging about his personal courage and honors and 
referring contemptuously to faltering brethren is an insolvable 
puzzle. A bit or two. Only an armor-bearer, how humble! 
proudly I stand, rather a sudden transformation; chorus, See/ 
see, the faltering ones! backward they fall. Surely the Captain 
may depend on me. (A pure bit of pharisaism. Repeated too, 
though once was quite ample). MWzne shall be the honors in the 
Grand Review. This ‘bright particular star’ of a ‘hymn’ 
in honesty should be renamed: ‘The Song of the Pharisee.’ 
Its Scripture motto should be: ‘God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men.'’"—7khe Rev. Prof. F. P. Manhart, in The 
Lutheran Quarterly, October. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the recent Anglican Missionary Conference in London, Canon Jacob 
said that if things went on as they are doing the conversion of India would 
be due not to Britain, but to America. 


THE services commemorating the 250th anniversary of the Presbyteri n 
Church of Hempstead, L. I1., began on Sunday, October 14. 
churches in this country can go back as far as 1644. 


Very few 


A WRITER in 7he Living Church tells us that in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church there are 4,366 churches with less than 100 communicants each, 1.506 
having between 100 and 200, 24 with 1,000, two with over 2,000, and one with 
over 3,000 communicants. 


THE Church of England has an organization called ** The Church Army,” 
which is doing a work similar to that done by the Salvation Army. During 
a recent Sunday, the Rev. W. Carlile, of the Church Army, with Captain 
Loher and Lieutenant Downs, of the St. Mary-at-Hill Corps, held service in 
Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. 

WHEN yow seea clergyman wearing a white cravat, and a long-tailed 
coat buttoned up to his chin, closely shaved and kid gloves upon his lily- 
white hands, you see a man who has his sign hung out, which signifies: ‘I 
don’t belong to the common herd; I stand upon an elevated pedestal; I de- 
mand reverence on account of my cloth; I expect that all the goods I buy 
will be discounted in price, and that on all occasions special favors will be 
meted out to me.”” ‘“ But a man’s a man for a’ that,’’ says Robert B 
Christian Leader, Cincinnatt. 


It is reported that the Presbytery of Muskingum, of the United Presby- 
terian Church, recently suspended one of its members from the ministry 
for persistently preaching and teaching that Saturday is the true Sabbath. 
He took an appeal to the Synod meeting last week at Wheeling, W. Va. 
The Presbytery was sustained. He then gave notice of an appeal to the 
General Assembly. Zhe Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, says: ‘If the 
facts are as reported, it is hard to find words sufficiently condemnatory of 
suchaman. The position of the United Presbyterian Church as to the Sab- 
bath is so well known that any one seeking to agitate it on this line isa 
mere disturber of the peace.” 


THE Hungarian Upper House opened debate last week on a Bill granting 
liberty of worship to all sects. In the course of the discussion Cardinal 
Schlauch, Archbishop of Transylvania, declared that the Bill, if it should 
become a law, would ruin society and the State. The Servian Patriarch 
and the Roumanian and Orthodox bishops spoke in a similar strain. Ex- 
Minister Czaky and the Calvinist Bishop Svasz warmly supported the pro- 
posed reform, which was introduced by Minister of Public Education Baron 
Eoetvoes, declaring that the Bill was prompted by a true sense of liberty, 
and was the outcome of the spirit of the age. 

THE fact is, the Christian people of this country have just about the sort 
of Government they like. To be sure, they pretend they don't like it, but 
they do—that is, the great majority of them do. Actions speak louder than 
words. At the polls they make the Government what it isand keep it what 
itis. If they wished a different Government—vea//y wished it, all the year 
’round—they would have it. As it is, the larger part of the Christian voters 
doa great deal of grumbling and goody-goody talking on 364 days of the 
vear, and on election day meekly walk up to the polls at the bidding of 
their political bosses and vote to keep things as they are, or to make them 


a little worse.—7he Examiner, New York. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Japanese Victories.—The struggles during the middle of last 
month, which demonstrated Japan's superiority over China both 
at sea and on land, are naturally the subject of much comment 
in the leading European publications. The prevalent opinion is 
that China will not be able to put forward another effective fleet 
during the present war, and that the Japanese army is too firmly 
established in Korea to be vanquished by the Chinese forces. 
The Neue Frete Presse, Vienna, draws a parallel between the 
battle at the mouth of the Yalu and Nelson’s memorable victory 
at Aboukir: 


“In view of the disadvantageous position of the Chinese forces 
at Phyang-Tang, the Chinese General Staff determined to de- 
spatch reinforcements to Korea. Asa march through Manchuria 
would have occupied too much time, these troops, to the number 
of ten thousand, were sent by the shorter sea-route. ‘The expe- 
dition was kept as secret as possible, and, for some time, it was 
not known how the Chinese fleet was employed. But the Jap- 
anese Admiral was on the alert, and the Japanese cruisers soon 
discovered the designs of the enemy. 

“It is a very difficult task to intercept a fleet on the open sea. 
That the Japanese cruisers discovered the destination of the 
Chinese fleet is a proof of their watchfulness. Even the great 
Nelson could not stop Admiral Bruey on his way from Toulon to 
the Nile Delta. We arrived in the Bay of Aboukir after the 
French troops had already been landed. But he succeeded in 
destroying the French fleet. Admiral Kabaymi’s experience 
was similar. The Chinese transports were already discharging 
their living freight, and a powerful fleet of battleships lay be- 
tween the Japanese and their intended prey. Admiral Kabaymi 
did not hesitate. Although his fleet was much inferior, he at- 
tacked the enemy, and succeeded in sending four of their finest 
ships to the bottom. Like Admiral Bruey, the Chinese com- 
mander was prevented from maneuvering his ships, and the 
Japanese made as skilful a use of this circumstance as did the 
English ninety-six years ago. Two ships of the line and two 
frigates of Admiral Bruey’s fleet escaped the general destruction 
at Aboukir, taking refuge at Corfu. Of the Chinese fleet also a 
part escaped to Wei-hai-wei. The victory of Aboukir made the 
3ritons masters of the Mediterranean Sea. The victory of Yalu 
establishes the Japanese as masters of the Yellow Sea. China’s 
newest and best ships are lost, and her fleet is hardly likely to 
appear again to any advantage. It is also very unlikely that the 
troops which China landed are destined to play an important role. 
Cut off from their country, like the French forces in Egypt, badly 
organized, poorly armed, and demoralized by the repeated re- 
verses, they will hardly be able to stop the victorious Japanese on 
their march into Manchuria, if the Mikado’s Council of War 
thinks such a march advisable.” 


The Aveler Zettung, Kiel, in its description of the battle, 
points out that the dispositions of the Japanese commander were 
carried out with that precision which is due alone to a high state 
of discipline. It appears that Field-Marshal Yamagata belongs 
to a class which, while it has contributed many able generals to 
the Prussian army, would not share in the chief command of the 
Japanese forces if the old feudal system were still in vogue, for 
the Japanese General is only a simple country gentleman. The 


paper then goes on to say: 


“It is quite possible that a guerilla war will be kept up by the 
Chinese in Korea; but until China is able to raise an entirely 
new force, Korea will remain in the hands of the Japanese. The 
battle of Phyang-Yang has, for the present at least, completely 
broken the power of the Chinese. The Chinese were, through- 
out, on the defensive, and had strengthened their position behind 
the old and new fortifications of Phyang-Yang as much as possi- 
ble. But the Japanese were led in a manner which clearly proved 
the high training of their officers, and the Chinese had little chance 
to win. The Japanese having ascertained the enemy’s position 
by a cleverly executed attack made on September 13, they pre- 
pared to oust the enemy from his position on the 15th. The 
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JAP, THE GIANT KILLER. 


Punch, London 


battle was opened by a furious cannonade against the Chinese 
right, which was followed by an attack by the Japanese infantry. 
The Chinese bravely stood their ground, and the Japanese did 
not advance very rapidly. This attack was nevertheless only in- 


~ 


tended to engage the enemy’s attention, while two other divisions 
of the Japanese army approached from Gensan and Hoang-tchiu 
with the purpose of surrounding the Chinese position. These 
troops executed the maneuvers expected of them with wonderful 
precision, arriving on the ground just at the time when they were 
expected by the Pongsan division, which had opened the battle 
with the assistance of the fleet. At nightfall the battle flagged, 
but at three o’clock in the morning the Chinese were completely 
surrounded, and the final attack began. The Chinese were alto- 
gether taken by surprise, and fled in great disorder. Li Hung 
Chang’s trained troops bravely resisted, and were cut down al- 
most to a man. It is, of course, impossible to obtain accurate 
reports of the losses suffered by the Chinese, but their forces cer- 
tainly were entirely demoralized. 

“The Japanese Commander-in-Chief, who is already called the 
‘Moltke of the East,’ is not only a person of interest because of 
his signal victory, but also because he is a fine specimen of the 
men who have risen to prominence in Japan under the new 
order of things. Field-Marshal Yamagata is forty-seven years 
old, and belonged originally to a caste to whom advancement in 
the army formerly was denied. But since the abolition of the 
feudal system, Japanese of all classes have equal chances, and 
Yamagata’s rank as a Count of the Empire is the reward for his 
services. He entered the army at a very early age and distin- 
guished himself as a leader, when only seventeen years old, dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1864. He was subsequently sent to Europe 
to complete his military education. He became Chief of the 
General Staff, and was Premier from 1880 to 1881. Of the four 
Field-Marshals of Japan, Yamagata is the only one who is not of 
princely blood.”—7ranslated for Tur Literary Dicest. 


Why Japan Went to War.—Writing on the causes of the con- 
flict between China and Japan, the Aokumin-no-7omo, Tokio, 
one of the most influential of Japanese magazines, reviews the 
relations between the two countries, and accuses the Chinese of 
continual perfidy, caused by jealousy. Its account of the causes 
of the present struggle contains nothing that is new to American 
readers, but the conclusions drawn from the present situation 
show the wide difference between the Chinese and Japanese 
opinion of our Western civilization, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing quotation : 

“Our aims culminate in the desire to open Korea to the rest of 
the world, while China is doing her best to keep the Peninsula 
closed against the influences of civilization. ‘The war will de- 
cide whether progress is to reign in the East as it does in the 
West, or retrogression, such as was imposed upon the nations by 
the Persians, Carthagenians and Spaniards—and is now repre- 
sented by the Rule of the Manchus—shall forever reign in the 
Orient. The victory of Japan will be synonymous with freedom 
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of conscience, education and unrestricted commerce for the 600, - 
000,000 human beings of the East. We have always wished that 
we would not be forced into this struggle. We had hoped that 
one of the great Christian nations would do battle for the cause 
of humanity; but now, having taken up arms for the freedom 
and the rights of our fellow men, we expect no help from abroad. 
The battle is too glorious to share it with others, and our honor 
demands that we should fight it out to the bitteren@. We expect 
nothing but a friendly neutrality, and we believe that we are 
entitled to it. Our aim is not to destroy the Chinese Empire, but 
only to force it into assisting the march of progress. We will 
not demand from our opponents more than a just price for the 
blood that is shed. Never, in the history of Japan, have the peo- 
ple had loftier aims.” 


The War a Good Thing for China.—7he Celestial Empire, 
Shanghai, in a series of articles dealing with the political situa- 
tion in China, asserts that the present war is a blessing in dis- 
guise, as it may bring about much-needed reforms. ‘The writer 
Says: 

“The import of foreign products has multiplied many times 
during the past forty years; foreign products find their way 
into the interior and weaken the interest of the natives. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump; and the yeast of European and 
Christian influence has been working with sure effect, adding 
strength to the discontent produced by centuries of misrule and 
oppression. ‘To speak of the contentment of the Chinese people 
is to give utterance to a political fallacy evidencing a superficial 
observation. In proportion to their means, the people pay dearly 
for the necessaries of life, food and clothing. Justice is almost 
unattainable to the poor in China, bribery gains the ear of the 
judges through the minions of the court, and appeal to the higher 
authorities is rarely successful. 

“The Taiping rebellion—which lasted fifteen years and was 
only quelled by calling in the aid of foreigners—would never have 
spread so quickly and so wide had there not been good cause for 
almost universal discontent. That China’s millions chafe and 
fret, a reference to the official Pekin Gazette will prove. We 
will challenge any one to find six months’ consecutive issue of that 
paper in which no rising or rebellion is mentioned. 

“At present the comfort of the Chinese officials is the cherished 
hope that the news of defeat will never be widely known. But 
in this they are wrong. Over two hundred miles in the interior, 
away from all telegraphic communication, the anger of the people 
at their country’s disgrace is freely given vent to.” 


The writer then warns the Powers against all interference on 
behalf of China: 


“Foreign commercial interests must not be allowed to blind us, 
or we will reap the whirlwind of hate of those who have continued 
downtrodden and oppressed. Should Japan wiu in the contest, 
we will venture to prophesy that China will receive an impetus 
under which she will make such progress as will astonish many 
beholders. No superficial show, restricted to the increase of army 
and navy, but real reform of her internal political economy.” 


Chinese Rewards for the Capture of Japanese.—The following 
proclamation is from the Shen-fao, Shanghai: 

“The Wo-7én having audaciously invaded our country, Tao- 
tai Lu Tajen, whom the Son of Heaven has appointed to adminis- 
trate the arsenal and to watch over the safety of the people, will 
give the following rewards: 

““A hundred taels for the capture of a Japanese spy. 

“Fifty taels for the capture of a Chinese who serves the [Vo- 
Jén as a spy. 

“Forty taels for information regarding the whereabouts of a 
Japanese spy. 

“Twenty taels for information leading to the arrest of a Chinese 
acting as a spy for the enemy. 

“Ten thousand taels for the destruction of a Japanese warship. 

“Five hundred taels for the capture of a Japanese merchant- 
man. 

“Fifty taels for the head of a Japanese killed in battle.” 

PROFESSOR SACHARJIN, who was for many years the physician of the 
Czar, has been dismissed from the presence of his august patron because he 
believes the Czar to be hopelessly ill. Professor Leyden, of Berlin, has been 
entrusted with the care of the Czar’s health. The Czar will take his resi- 
dence at Corfu, where a Russian and Greek squadron will guard him. 
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FRENCH HATRED OF GERMANY. 


| satan hatred of Germany has been looked upon as some 

thing of a bugaboo, as greatly exaggerated, and having 
little reality except in the writings of sensationalists. ‘That this 
hatred is a fact, a very serious fact, is vouched for by J. V. Wid- 
man, the distinguished Swiss writer, who has lately traveled in 
Southern France. In an article in the Bund, Berne, he shows 
how deep-seated is this hatred, when, he says, the extermination 
of the Germans is the theme of almost every song. We translate 
the following : 

“In St. Gingolph the church-fair was in progress, and there 
was much merry-making. Large placards, with pictures and 
songs, were offered for sale. They nearly all mentioned the War 
of Revenge and the Russian Friendship. Here is a sample of 
the text of one of these songs, entitled 

Our New Army. 
Courons nous aux Allemanas ! 
Mes amis, en avant, 
Exterminons ces brigands 
Elancons nous, en cheur, 

Sur le chemin 
Qui conduit a Berlin. 


“The Prusstens sc&lerats must be exterminated to a man, says 
another; and a third is entitled ‘ Nows attendons le Jour des re- 
présailles.’ What apity that this cry for revenge will not cease 
even twenty-four years after the war! The matter gives me 
cause to think. Undoubtedly such publications are circulated 
throughout the whole of France in millions. I did not think the 
matter was so bad. The chief motive for circulating such stuff in 
millions of copies among the people and in the army is, of course, 
the speculation of private individuals. Yet the Government not 
only does nothing to stop this, but even assists such Chauvinistic 
demonstrations under the guise of patriotism.” 

The Navzon, Berlin, one of the few German publications which 
formerly seriously discussed the advisability of giving up Alsace- 
Lorraine as a balm to soothe the wounded pride of the French 
people, regards all attempts to patch up a peace as futile. ‘The 
paper quotes French authorized schoolbooks, in which it is said 
that every boy in France must aim at the realization of the 
dream of revenge upon the barbarians inhabiting Germany, who 
will never fight in the open, and who murder infants and aged 


people in cold blood.— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DiceEsr, 


Chinese Names for the Treaty Powers.—‘ The Chinese, when 
they first knew their Eastern neighbors who are now exhibiting 
such a restless war spirit (says 7he North China Herald), 
named them V/’a people. In their histories this single word was 
sufficient. By change of vowel during two thousand years Wa 
has become Wo. In the imperial Declaration of War of August 
1 this is the term used, and itis brief and sufficient. The Chinese 
like monosyllabic names for countries. The various foreign 
nations have when making treaties usually chosen the monosy]- 
lables which form theirnames. England, Vz7g £wo, means ‘the 
flourishing country,’ for vzvzg, the treaty character for Great Bri- 
tain, has that sense. /a means law, and France, /a swe, is 
the ‘law-abiding country.” Germany, known as 7¢ swe, is the 
‘virtuous country.’ The United States Republic isthe J/e7 hwo, 
or ‘beautiful country.’ Italy is the ‘country of justice,’ / sw. 
Each treaty nation has chosen its own name for moral effect. It 
has been a matter for international diplomacy, and the Chinese 
Government has invariably given way to the wishes of each of the 
treaty Powers as represented by its Minister and his Chinese sec- 
retary. From the time that the Ministers of the treaty nations 
had residences in Pekin, the name of the country made use of in 


diplomatic correspondence has been of course that which was sat- 
isfactory to the treaty Powers. The same was the case with 
Japan. Japan there can be no doubt prefers /7 Aém, the Land of 
the Rising Sun, because it is more poetical than the name lo, 
which means ‘ 
whole, Japan wishes to be known as the land of the Sun, /7 £wo, 
but she also likes /# fé, which is the same with Japan, and she 
has not made the use of the term Wo a matter of complaint.” 


submissive,’ ‘winding and twisting.’ On the 
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CRISPI AND THE VATICAN. 
Mo’ than twenty years have passed since the House of 
iV 


Savoy established themselves in the Quirinal, and thereby 
destroyed the temporal power of the Pope, who, until then, had 
The 


Church has never ceased to protest against this action of the 


ruled as absolute monarch over the Romagna. Catholic 
Italian Government, and the Pope is still regarded as the “ Pris- 
oner of the Vatican,” the only place where, from courtesy, the 
civil authorities of Rome do not exercise their jurisdiction. This 
struggle between the Church and the State has had a most perni- 
cious effect upon the moral state of the Italian people. Italians 
are placed in the dilemma of having to regard their King and 
Parliament as conscienceless usurpers, or to admit that the head 
of their Church claims a power which he cannot and should not 
use. More than one patriotic Italian has attributed the success 
of revolutionary propagandism to this want of unison between 
the spiritual and temporal administrations. More than one Min- 
ister of State has openly expressed his wish to see the Aw/tur- 
kampf ended. 

And now Signor Crispi,—the former Revolutionary, the Free- 
thinker who once declared that he worshiped the ‘*Goddess of 
Reason” and demanded that a statue should be erected in Rome 
to Giordano Bruno—has acknowledged that the Church is neces- 
sary to the State as an ally in combating Anarchism. During 
a speech delivered in Naples, at the inauguration of the King 
Humbert Memorial, the Italian Premier said: 


“Society is passing through critical moments, gentlemen! 
More than ever we find how necessary it is that the two authori- 
ties, the Temporal and the Spiritual, must unite if they would 
lead back the misguided masses into the path of justice and love. 
A pernicious sect has come forth from the darkest corners of the 
Earth, ‘No God, no authority.’ 


unite to-day against this monster! let our 


and their device is: Let us 


banner bear the in- 
scription ‘With God and the King for our country !’ Let us 
lift this banner on high, and show it to the people as the sign of 
salvation, ‘/z hoc signo vinces /” 

This speech was received with great applause by the large 
audience. The Press, however, handles the subject with great 
caution. The Az/ermo, Rome, says: 


ser 


lhe head of the Government thoroughly understands the sit- 
uation, and his aim is to bring the clergy to a proper appreciation 
of their duties,—duties which have newly arisen with the new 
times. If facts should prove that his hopes will not be realized, 
that it will be impossible to carry out his aims on account of the 
obstinacy of others, then history will be able to determine who 
are the guilty parties.” 


The Unzta Cattolica, Rome, regards the speech as a sign of 


victory on the part of the Church. It says: 


“It is impossible to draw any other conclusion. Not so very 
long ago, Signor Crispi clearly defined the situation in the Cham- 
bers, and the patience of Leo XIII. has undoubtedly caused the 
Premier to turn in the right direction. 


In 1885, Signor Crispi 
Chere are only two courses open to us. We must break 
with the Vatican altogether, because we cannot make the people 


sala 


there our friends, or we must make concessions. For my part, 


I am not inclined to make concessions.” 
The Gazzetta del Popolo, Turin, 


tero, has been playfully called “King Turin” on account of his 


whose editor, Signor Bot- 


tremendous influence over the Liberal Press. says: 


“Signor Crispi’s well-known firmness and the high regard 
which he has for the sacred rights of the State exclude all fears. 
But it must not be forgotten that, in politics, appearances go for 
everything. Buthis words have made a bad impression upon the 
Italian Liberals, and a new question has sprung into existence. 
As the But as indepen- 
dent journalists, we must at once take a position against this new 


Minister’s friends, we only warn him. 


movement which threatens to lead us in a direction contrary to 
that which the Gazzetta de/ Popolo has always pursued.” 


This determined antagonism on the part of his political friends 
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has caused the Premier to explain his position. During an in- 
terview he is reported to have said: 

“Tam not negotiating directly with the Vatican, and I do not 
propose todo so. I only wish to point to the necessity of com 
mon action on the part of all who have the interests of society at 
heart, and therefore appeal to the religious sentiment of the 
clergy and the citizens. With regard to the Vatican, I think to- 
day—as I always thought—that the State cannot make any con- 


cessions.”— 7ranslated for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


RUSSIA’S WAR WITH AMERICA. 
A STRUGGLE more portentous than many a petty war that 
is faithfully reported in the newspapers is going on be- 
The Standard Oil Com- 


pany has made up its mind to conquer the markets of the world 


tween American and Russian citizens. 


for American kerosene, and has, therefore, entered into a conflict 


with the Russian producers. The enormous wealth of the Trust 





JOHN D 


ROCKEFELLER. 
President of the Standard Oil Company 


From Portrait by Eastman Johnson. 


enables it to sacrifice millions in order to crush the competition 
of its Eastern adversary, but the Russians have not yet given up 
the struggle. The effects of the “war” are nevertheless keenly 
felt in Russia, not only by the firms engaged in the oil trade, but 
also by the Government, which is compelled to carry Russian oil 
on the State railways at a nominal rate. The Casf7, Batoum, 
predicts that the Russian oil trade must die out unless the end of 
the struggle comes soon, and strongly advises an amicable ar- 
rangement with the Americans. The despatch of kerosene for 
export has almost ceased, and as a great many factories have 
been closed in consequence, there is a short supply for the Rus- 
sian consumer. We condense its remarks as follows 


If an amicable arrangement could be concluded with the 
Americans, and the markets of the world divided up, new pros- 
pects would be opened. The profits of those engaged in the 
naphtha industry would be a distinct gain, not only to the whole 
of Russia, but to the Russian Exchequer also. After having un- 
dergone a period of complete inactivity, this important industry 
would receive a fresh impetus. 


another 


Weare at loss to understand how 
arrived at. An undertaking can 
neither flourish nor be advantageous unless it brings a profit. It 


conclusion could be 
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was only to bring this about that the Government was induced to 
bring about a general union of the naphtha firms. 


From another number of the same paper we quote : 


“Of course, the Bakuins might follow the example of the Amer- 
icans, and make still greater sacrifices in order not to give in; 
but they have absolutely no accumulated funds, and furthermore 
they are engulfed in the losses which they have already suffered. 
In our opinion the Government, having taken in hand the allevi- 
ation of the calamity, can only pursue one course. It must not 
stop half-way with its fostering measures, but must reduce the 
railway rate still further. And then the Americans, who have 
no predilection for working at a loss, will perhaps prove more 
accommodating. The most fitting time for taking such a step 
has now arrived.” 

Will Modern Warriors Carry Shields ?—An official declaration 
in the Rezchs-Anzeiger, Berlin, has conclusively proved to the 
world at large that Dowe’s “ bullet-proof” armor consisted of a steel 
plate enclosed in a pad, the pad alone being easily pierced by 
missiles at almost any distance. On account of its cumbersome- 
ness, such an appliance would not be of any practical use to 
modern troops, who would become an easy prey to artillery fire if 
robbed of their mobility. But, although the Mannheim tailor 
has failed to convince military authorities of the usefulness of his 
invention, he has certainly given a new impetus to the struggle 
between armor and projectile. The latest attempt to rendera 
bullet-resisting plate available for service in the field is a return 
to the earliest form of defense, the shield. Zhe St. James's 
Gazette, London, says: “Captain Boynton has patented a bullet- 
proof shield and rest, which has already been tested in the pres- 
ence of the Duke of Cambridge. The shield weighs at present 
about eight pounds, but it could be made much lighter. It has 
been constructed with a view to protecting its bearer’s head and 
chest, and can be fixed to the ground soas to form a perfect cover 
and a rest for the rifle, rendering pits unnecessary and the aim 
more sure. The trials were, in the words of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, very satisfactory. The Duke indicated the spot at which 
a bullet fired at thirty yards should hit the shield, and several 
shots were fired within the compass of a penny, the result being 
slight dents only. The inventor was warmly congratulated. His 
plate is certainly bullet-proof, and has the advantage that it does 
not continually impose an additional weight upon the soldier, the 
main objection to armor worn on the body.” 





A Queer Will.—The Pester Lloyd, Budapest, relates the fol- 
lowing remarkable incident, which aptly illustrates the relation 
between master and servant in some of those older European 
families who still cling to feudal customs: 

“Ludwig Szabo, who for many years was the steward of Count 
Zichy v. Enyiczke, recently died at Varalja. His master’s wife 
had him buried with great pomp in the family vault, as a mark 
of her appreciation of his services of a life-time. When Szabo’s 
will was read, it was discovered that he had left the whole of his 
possessions, about 80,000 florins, to the Zichy family. ‘I was a 
poor devil when I entered the service of the Count,’ he wrote, 
‘and as I have no near relations, the money had best return to 
the source from which it came. It will be put to better uses than 
if my laughing heirs, who are nothing to me, scattered it broad- 
cast !"—7ranslated for THe Literary Dicest. 


FOREIGN BREVITIES. 


THE Samoans will whip the Germans because they are much more cour- 
ageous. One of their chiefs recently married his mother-in-law. 
Blatter, Vienna. 

LATEST statistics prove that large numbers of negroes are emigrating 
from the United States to Great Britain. 
to welcome them.— 7%mes, Manchester. 


The anti-Lynch law people ought 


First Wife: ** Why isn’t your husband at work?" 

Second: **He has read in the Union Howl that he ought to strike.”’ 

First Wife: “1am thankful mine can’t read, and so he does not see why he 
should strike.’""—77¢ Arts, London. 

THE Duke of Orleans says he will risk his head to restore the monarchy 
in France. That’s another proof of his meanness. 
something valuable ?--Petzte Republique, Paris. 

MR. LANG proposes that we should tax literature. That should be of 


advantage to the exchequer, as writers are fond of ‘trating "’ each other.— 
Punch, London. 


Why doesn’t he risk 
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Russia in the Far East.—The Czar is eminently peaceful, but 
the Czarevitch is credited with a desire to extend the Russian 
Empire to the coast of the Yellow Sea. In view of this rumor it 
is interesting to note-the strength of the Russian Army in the Far 
East. Zhe Nation, Berlin, a very conservative paper, says: 

“ Although Russia is untiring in her efforts to gather countless 
masses of men in her European provinces, ready for war, Siberia 
is not well defended, not even as well as Northern China. The 
spare population of those Eastern possessions would render it 
very difficult to support a large army in Siberia. Besides the ten 
battalions of Siberian sharpshooters, there are only some militia in 
Siberia, and some Cossack infantry and cavalry. Of these Cos- 
sacks only the forces in the Transbalkan provinces can be con- 
sidered as available for immediate action in an Eastern war. 
The aggregate strength of these forces is 20,000 sharpshooters 
and militia, and 26,000 Cossacks, with 11 batteries of field and 
mountain artillery. This is a very small force if compared with 
the masses which China could muster, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the Chinese troops are nowadays armed largely with 
Mauser guns (breech-loaders of the German regulation pattern) 
and Krupp artillery, which makes them more formidable than 
formerly.”"— 7vranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


Wealth of the Rothschilds.—The Rothschild family still “holds 
the record” as the richest family in the world, although the wealth 
of its individual members is not as great as that of some other in- 
dividuals in England, France, Germany, and the United Siates. 
Le Signal contains the following particulars : 

“In round numbers the Rothschilds own at present 10,000,000, - 
francs tenth part of this immense 
wealth is in the possession of the French branch of the family. 
In 1875, the Rothschilds owned less than a thousand millions; 


000 ($2,000,000,000). <A 


their wealth has, therefore, more than doubled within the last 
eighteen years. It has been calculated that, in 1965, this enor- 
mous wealth will have increased tc $60,000,000,000. ‘The interest 
of this immense capital would be sufficient to support 37,000,000 
of human beings, or about the population of France. Yet the 
grandfather of the Rothschilds did not own a penny in 1800: his 
wonderful financial success dates since the battle of Waterloo.” 
—Translated for THe Lirerary Dicest. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE Anarchists again show signs of life. Threatening letters were 
received by several Parisian officials, praising Caserio, and vowing dire 
vengeance for his execution. These letters all bear the London postmark, 
and the Continental papers express a hope that England may, some day, 
suffer for her selfish policy in harboring Anarchists. 


THE Committee appointed to report on the French Budget has refused to 
grant the necessary funds for an increase of the Frencharmy. This is the 
first time since 1871 that the demands of the French Minister of War did not 
meet with approval. 
German army. 


General Mercier in vain pointed to the increase of the 
The Committee declared the army strong enough. 


A CORRESPONDENT to the 7agedblat/, Berlin, describes the behavior of the 
Japanese troops in Korea as simply faultless. Every Japanese, from the 
General to the private, pays his way, a proceeding which highlv astonishes 
the Korean farmers, who did not expect the enemy to be more lenient and 
just than their own officials. The expenses of the Japanese forces now in 
Korea amount to $15c,000 per day. 


SOME time ago the Acrofolis, Athens, published a series of articles in 
which the Greek army was furiously attacked, the officers being described 
as cut-throats and gamblers. A number of officers and soldiers stormed 
the office of the paper and wrecked the plant. They were arrested, but 
their trial by court-martial has resulted in a verdict against the editor of 
the Acropolis. 


THE German Government has received a petition, signed by many influen- 
tial merchants, asking the authorities to push the passage of laws against 
dishonorable competition. The petitioners advise a revision of the law 
according to the French system. In France, for instance, a manufacturer 
or dealer may not advertise his wares as the “ only reliable,’’ the ‘* best in 
the world,” if it can be proved by competitive firms that their goods are 
not inferior. Nor is it allowed to call a store the 
woolens,”’ 


“only one selling genuine 
etc., if there is another store in the same city which claims to 
deal in good wares as well. 

THE most conflicting reports come from the seat of war. Forty thousand 
Japanese troops are said to have been landed at Shan-hai-Koran, in the prov- 
ince of Petchili, and that this army is about to begin its march upon Pekin. 
On the other hand, the Chinese squadron, which suffered such a disastrous 
defeat at the mouth of the Yalu River, is now reported as cruising again on 
the coast of Korea. Ten thousand men are at the disposition of the author- 
ities at Shanghai, but they are insufficiently armed, some of the men having 
nothing but bows and arrows. That arms and ammunition have been pur- 
chased in Europe is certain. The A@luzsche-Zettung, Cologne, a semi- 
official paper, declares that the powers have agreed not to interfere in 
Japan’s victorious march. 























THE 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAMPING IN THE HIGH ALPS. 


{OR the average Summer tourist who sets out to accomplish 
I some feat of Alpine climbing, the intelligent Swiss hotel- 
keeper makes things as smooth as possible by planting an auberge 
or inn at the foot of the ascent, and having a service of guides 
always on hand; the traveler is thus able to start at early dawn 
and return at night. But the glory of mountain travel is to camp 
out. In this way one enjoys all that mountain scenery has to 
exhibit at sunrise and sunset, and at times under such favorable 
conditions of weather as the tourists of a day can never rely on. 
This is the course adopted by the celebrated mountain traveler, 
Edward Whymper, who, in 7ke Graphic, London, September 
29, describes his recent outing on his old familiar Alpine haunts. 
The point of departure was Ramda, a now deserted wayside vil- 


lage on the line to Zermatt. The account proceeds as follows: 


“The tent that we brought was one on my regular pattern, 
seven feet square and a little less high, with four poles, two at 
each end, bolted together where they cross. When it is to be 
arranged for transport the cords are unloosened, the feet of the 
poles are brought together, the tent is laid on the ground and 
rolled up. The roof and the closed end are covered wth 
gossamer mackintosh, and at the open end two triangular flaps 
overlap. On the floor a loose sheet of stout mackintosh is used. 
Four calico sacks stuffed with hay served as beds; each of us had 
a sleeping-bag, and a large down quilt was drawn over all when 
we were settled in our places. 

“It is now time to refer to my men. We were old acquain- 
tances. Daniel, one of the best mountaineers of the time, was 
chief of the staff, Louis acted as chef in the kitchen, and Antoine 
(a younger brother of Daniel) made himself generally useful. 
Among other things he was a bathing-man. As there were no 
ladies about we bathed 
al fresco, and the 
young fellow enjoyed 
the sport of throwing 
pannikins of water here 
and there, endeavoring 
to produce a wince. 

“The first night we 
were much too warm. 
Temperature outside 
the tent did not fall 
below 41° F. It would 
have been better for us 
if it had gone below 
freezing-point. We 
started the next day for 
the Rimpfischorn, and 
ascended during six 
hours over snow which 


let us in from six to 
thirty-six inches at 
every step, the whole 


way. At midday we 
were close to the top, 
just at the foot of the 
tooth of rock which 
forms the actual sum- 
mit. <All around we 
were encircled by the 
noblest peaks of the 
Pennine Chain; the sky was clear, the air was calm. But as we 
gazed achangecameon. The wind became pronounced southwest, 
and mists arose like magic. At the far end of the Z’ Mutt Glacier 
(a regular breeding-place of tempests), twelve miles away, a 
purple cloud was concentrating; and when it had grown almost 
to inky blackness it advanced eastward, shutting out the Dent 
Blanche and Gabelhorn, swept round the Matterhorn, and then 
spread over the whole horizon. Down we went helterskelter, 
hoping to come home dry. Too late! In an hour we were in 
the thick of it, rain, hail, snow, flashes and thunderings, and got 
back to camp very damp about seven o'clock, to find some fresh 





{From a photograph by the Baroness Adolphe de 
Rothschild. ) 
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work cut out for us. Cattle had come up the valley during our 
absence and had gored the tent, chewed the ropes, ripped up the 
mackintosh, and had gone off with—probably had eaten—a strip, 
seven feet long and six inches wide. If some of the milk which 
was supplied to Zermatt in the second week of July had a flavor 
of India-rubber, this is the reason why. 

“One thing and another made this a long day. We weie up 
from 3 A.M. until nearly 11 p.M., and out for fourteen hours and 





THE AUBERGE DU BRIETHORN, 
The highest hotel in Europe. 


a half, so took things easily on the morrow. In the afternoon, 
Daniel, Louis, and Antoine went off to advance baggage toward 
the next camp, leaving me to guard the tent, collecting bugs and 
beetles, and dabbling with barometers. My men were accus- 
tomed to these little weaknesses, and tolerated them respectfully ; 
but Alpine guides, as a rule, are not imbued with a deep respect 
for the barometer, especially as a weather-glass. I once over- 
heard a tourist shouting out of a window to his attendant, 
‘Joseph! Joseph! it’s going to be fine; the barometer is rising.’ 
Joseph answered slowly and somewhat scornfully, ‘Herr, the 
weather ts fine, the barometer may do what he likes.’ 

“In the night the barometer fell, and so did rain without in- 
termission from 6:30 P.M. until midnight, which obliged several 
hours to be spent in drying things before we could shift our 
quarters. The next camp was to be established at the head of the 
Findelen Glacier, and we steered south-southeast for a gap in the 
ridge called Rimpfischwange, about midway between the Rimp- 
fischhorn and the Ober Rothhorn. ‘This col was 10,500 feet high, 
and was the readiest way of passing from the basin of the Lang- 
enfluh Glacier to that of the Findelen. On the south side of its 
summit there were traces of humanity, but none on the north, 
and as the pass bore no name I called it the Langenfluh Pass, 
after the glacier which we had just surmounted. 

‘‘A snowstorm commenced just as we arrived at the top, and 
after sheltering for an hour, and finding things grew worse, we 
concluded to leave the bulk of the baggage behind and to make 
for a little mountain inn called the Fluhberg hotel (8,570 feet). 
No tourists were there, nor were any apparently expected. There 
was only a small piece of stale veal when we arrived, and this did 
not exist an hour afterward. Daniel and Co. went back at the 
latter part of the day to recover our belongings.” 

The party left the Fluhberg after getting additional help for 
their baggage, camped by the Findelen Glacier (9,275 feet) after 
a short march, and the next following day arrived at the summit 
of the pass (11,205 feet). They then started for the Auberge du 
3reithorn, 10,890 feet above the sea, and presumably the highest 
hotel in Europe. 


From the Landlady’s Point of View.—The Augsburger 
Zeitung, Augsburg, quotes the comments of a young French 
student at Heidelberg upon the behavior of the diverse nations 
with whom he came into contact in theGermancity. He thus tells 
of the experience of the German landlady with foreign “seekers 
after knowledge”: “Englishmen are always selfish. If the 
butter or jelly is placed near them they will take every bit of it, 
and don’t care what becomes of other people. Otherwise they 
behave well enough. The French are charming and witty, but 
they shock the sober German dames by their propensity to stay 
out late at nights. The best of all are the Americans. They 
behave correctly, live soberly, are good-natured and truthful. 
But the Russians? Don’tmentionthem! ‘They are a dirty race.” 
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‘ A LADY AMONG THE ESKIMOS. 

j 

: ] RS. PEARY was the first and only lady to take part in 
t any Arctic expedition, and she spent a whole year in 


_ Greenland. Since her return she has published her journal,* the 
contents of which are summarized in 7he Spectator, London, 
September 29. We quote from this summary : 


“The wooden house which the exploration party built on the 
north coast of Inglefield Gulf, some miles due north of Whale 
Sound, was the base of operation for Mr. Peary’s expedition to 
the north coast of Greenland across the inland ice. The explor- 
ers sighted Greenland on June 24, 1892, and at the end of July 
landed and built the house. Mr. Peary, his leg having been 
. broken by a blow from the ship’s tiller, was unable to take any 
active part in work, and it was not till the Spring was at hand 
that the broken limb recovered its real strength, just in time, 
indeed, for the ice-journey. When the house was finished, sev- 
eral men of the expedition were sent to search Herbert and 
Northumberland Islands for an Eskimo settlement, and to induce 
a family to settle down near the house and make themselves use- 
ful—the man to act as hunting guide and the woman to do the 
sewing of the many skin garments. They returned with one 
family, and the first proof of his skill the Eskimo gave was to cut 
up a huge walrus with a six-inch pocket-knife. 

“Of course the prevailing characteristic of the Eskimos in Mrs. 
Peary’s estimation was their dirtiness, and it was as a very great 
favor that she finally allowed the best sewer to squat on the floor 
in her own room. Indeed, the habits of the Eskimos never 
failed to excite her disgust, and she tells with horror how, when 
the Eskimo man had been given leave to bring home a cached 
seal, the most awful smell pervaded the place from the two-year- 
old corpse. Ikwa, the Eskimo, was most indignant at the refusal 
. to allow it to be carried in the boat, declaring it to be ‘the finest 

kind of eating for himself and family.’ On November 23, Mrs. 
Peary notes that it was impossible to read ordinary print at noon, 
and henceforth the only difference between day and night at 
Redcliffe House was the addition of a ‘large Rochester lamp’ to 
the bracket-lamps from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., called by the Eskimos 
the ‘Baby Sun.’ A rule was made by the commander of the ex- 
pedition that no member should occupy his bunk between 8 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., unless ill. The best sewer was a woman named 
M’gipsu, and she was Mrs. Peary’s favorite, having also the 
additional distinction of forming with her husband and children 
the most northerly family on the globe. Mrs. Peary tells us the 
manner of preparing the clothes for the great ice-journey. Her 
husband gave her an idea of the kind of garment he wanted, and 
she cut out experimental outfits of canton flannels ; these, if satis- 
factory, served as patterns for the skins, so that no waste of skin 
occurred. How the natives prepared the skin, let Mrs. Peary 
relate: 


. 


- 


***The native method of treating the skins of all animals intended for cloth- 
ing 1s first to ridthem of as much of the fat as can be got off by scraping 
with a knife; then they are stretched as tight as possible, and allowed to 
become perfectly dry. After this they are taken by the women and chewed 
and sucked all over in orcer to get as much of the grease out as possible ; 
then they are again dried and scraped with a dull implement so asto break 
the fibers, making the skins pliable. Chewing the skins is very hard onthe 
women, and all of itis done by them; they cannot chew more than two 
deerskins per day, and are obliged to rest their jaws every other day.’ 

“More Eskimos arrived, till the permanent camp of the expe- 
dition became an Eskimo village. Two of the men were reported 
to ‘swap’ wives every year; they were the only two men in the 
tribe who did so; and though the other men regarded it as rea- 
sonable, the women were not satisfied with it. One of the new- 
comers, who had recently lost her husband, drowned by a seal, 
was asked by Mrs. Peary if the three children she had with her 
were all; she burst into tears, and left the room. On question- 
ing her favorite, M’gipsu explained after much hesitation that 
Klayuh, the widow, had just strangled her youngest child, about 
two years old. She could not support the child herself, and no 
man would take her to wife with a child in the hood, where the 
women carry their children till they can get about themselves. 
M’gipsu, when asked if this was always done, said, ‘Oh, yes, the 

women are compelled to do it.’ When M’gipsu sat in Mrs. 
Peary's room, her husband, Annowkah, came in as often as he 
could find an excuse for doing so. ‘He frequently rubs his face 
against hers, and they sniffle at each other; this takes the place 


* “ My Arctic Journal: A Year among Ice-fields and Eskimo.” 
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of kissing. I should think they could smell each other without 
doing this, but they are probably so accustomed to the (to me) 
terrible odor that they fail to notice it." The delicacy of the 
olfactory sense is, indeed; entirely a matter of race, and it is pos- 
sible to conceive a race so highly endowed with it as to object to 
an American lady. On the approach of Christmas, a great 
house-cleaning took place, and the Eskimos thought the party 
crazy to waste so much water. ‘Poor things,’ says Mrs. Peary, 
‘they think water was made only for drinking purposes.’ This 
seems to us an ill-natured and unnecessary remark. Of the two 
principal uses of water, Mrs. Peary knows perfectly well we could 
live without one altogether, and if she lived years in the Arctic 
regions without coal or alcohol for fuel, she would be little better 
than an Eskimo herself. She notes the first time one of the serv- 
ing women stripped herself to the waist in the house. The men 
had done it often, but the women never before. Of course, in 
their own ‘igloos,’ or snow-houses, they strip themselves entirely. 
The Sun began to return, being seen on February 14, and Mrs. 
Peary describes the exquisite tints in the sky belonging to the 
twilight days. After some rough, damp weather, the Sun was so 
warm on April 6, melting as it did the snow on the roof, that the 
housekeeper was enabled to air her eider-down pillows; and the 
next day the women took their sewing on the roof, and stripped 
the babies for a ‘sun-bath.’” 

In Mrs. Peary’s book, says the reviewer, we have pictures of 
the Eskimos whom Nansen studied so effectually. The man, he 
says, judged them from a wider and more sympathetic, and, of 
course, more scientific and critical standpoint than the woman, 
but we get graphic little touches from Mrs. Peary which one must 
read between the lines of Nansen’s work to obtain. 

Mrs. Peary returned in excellent health, and appears to have 
enjoyed her sledging over Whale Sound with the thermometer 
many degrees below zero. 


INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS. 


HEN it is said that there is a movement to establish an In- 
ternational Athletic Association, the importance of the 
statement is not apt, at first, to strike one as very deep-reaching. 
But when we remember the furore into which communities are 
capable of being thrown by local or national contests, and espe- 
cially by contests between athletes of different nations, and 
when we remember that, even in cultured Greece, the Olympiads 
were of such importance that all events dated from them, we 
begin to understand what a regular series of athletic contests, to 
which representatives of all nations are admitted, may mean to 
the world. A great conference is shortly to convene at the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris, for the establishment of such contests. In view 
of this, Pierre Coubertin writes in the Revue de Paris an article 
with the suggestive title, ““The Restoration of the Olympiads,” 
in which he gives a bird’s-eye view of the condition of athletics 
in various countries. He says: 


“Athletics in the modern world radiate from three great centers 
—Berlin, Stockholm, London—where, respectively, have devel- 
oped three systems as different in tendency as in method, owing 
to climate and national taste. Three words define the character- 
istics of the different schools: war, hygiene, sport. Out of the 
physical inertia of the Eighteenth Century was born the present 
muscular activity of England. But the Briton is a Simon-pure 
sport, and his ambition does not rise above the satisfaction of 
exhilarating animal exercise. 

“On the contrary, the spirit of German athletics is warlike. 
When the ‘war idea’ ceases to hypnotize the German gymnast, 
the whole character of his exercise will change. 

“At present, German gymnastics are artificial. They consist 
of movements that have no reason for being, that do not exist in 
nature, that cannot obtain among men except some great and 
noble perspective be drawn as the incentive to practice. It is this 
perspective that has made a success of German training; it is 
likewise this that will one day cause its decay on the banks of 
the Spree. 

“On the other extreme appears the future of the Swedish gym- 
nasiums. The Swedes are a happy people who have devoted 
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themselves to the healthful sport of skating, and to a singular 
form of physical culture, an anodyne at first sight, which is named 
the ‘Ling’ system from its inventor. By the moderation of its 
movements, ‘Ling’ is adapted to young children and old people, 
while its scientific processes adapt it equally to invalids, for 
whom it is prescribed by physicians even in cases of heart trouble. 
Hence for years the Swedes have not wearied of training for 
health in their Institutes. 

4 “But, the English claim, if it be good to train for war, and 
noble to exercise for hygiene, it is more really human to worship 
muscle because it is muscle! Canon Kingsley so understood 
athletics, as do hisdisciples. Through Thomas Arnold, the great 
English educator, athletics was introduced as a department in 
pedagogy, whereby England became the ground for sports, and 
the sons of Albion emigrating to other lands bore with them the 
recipe for muscular development, until in Australia, at the Cape, 
in Jamaica, the Indies, Hong Kong, athletic leagues sprang up 
and grew rich. 

“Physical culture in the United States dates from the War of 
Secession; and Dr. Sargent, who is authority in such matters, 
declares that twenty-eight million five hundred thousand dollars 
have been expended in its behalf. Thesport of the United States 
has reacted on the whole of Europe. It has taken root in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium; itis now attacking Hungary, Italy, 
and Spain. Even base-ball, misunderstood, vilified, decried, 
as it is, forces all the college doors which its detractors are power- 
less to close.” 

Rapidly reviewing the smaller kingdoms of Europe, M. Cou- 
bertin states that the velocipede, long since discarded by the rest 
of the world, still preserves its popularity in Holland, while row- 
ing is the chief athletic sport of Italy, where the Royal Yacht 
Club, of Turin, is under the auspices of the Minister of War. In 
Spain gymnastic societies with poetic names exist in Madrid, 
Salamanca, Grenada, and Cadiz, and sport of every class is freely 
and universally patronized by the young Madrilenes. The same 
is true of Hungary, where foot=ball and foot-races prevail in all 

the larger cities. 


“Athletics, in the modern sense of the word [continues the 
writer], 1s just beginning to make its way into Russia. The 
Cyclist Club, of St. Petersburg, is presided over by His Royal 
Highness the Archduke Sergius, and there exist also in the Rus- 
sian capital a yacht club and an athletic league. In Finland the 
gymnasts depend toa degree upon Stockholm, though at Helsing- 
fors all sports are represented, the snow games taking the lead 
as a matter of course. However, rowing is being introduced into 
the fiords with quiet waters, since young men are beginning to 
perceive that modern athletics with its virile ambitions can advan- 
tageously replace the system of Ling. 

“In Switzerland everything is done by cantons. According to 
the number of cantons is the number of associations that group 
themselves in local societies. The Swiss love wrestling, shoot- 
ing, walking, and willingly receive foreign contestants at the 
Federal Palace to ‘drink the wine of honor.’ 

“In France are the ‘Union of French Societies of Athletic 
Sport,’ various nautical leagues, and the ‘Bicycle Union of 
France,’ which last admits amateurs.” 

According to M. Coubertin, it is the question of where amza- 
teurism ends and professionalism begins that will militate against 
the success of the Parisian Congress for the establishment of an 
International League. He claims that after the model of the old 
Greek contests the reward should be one of honor and not value, 
and that the lists should be open to azy applicant. Sport has be- 
come a career, and the only solution of the problem of an Inter- 
national League lies in defining the term amateur clearly and 
acceptably. If this can be done, it has been estimated that more 
than two million young men being enrolled on the registers of 
the various national clubs, this representation of the youth of the 
world will fulfil the promise of the restored Olympiads. 

“Every four years of the Twentieth Century [he says] will see 
the young men meet successively in the great capitals of the world 
to measure strength and skill, and to contest for the symbolic 
laurel wreath. These Olympiads will be very modern, without 
tripod or incense, but appropriate to the needs of the century.” 
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THE ONE SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN SALON. 


MERICAN women are capable of conquest in almost any 
4 field of endeavor they earnestly enter; but there seems to 
be one thing they cannot do: they cannot in America make a 
success of the sa/on on the French pattern. This has been as- 
serted over and over, and, whether the fault be due to the women 
or to their republican surroundings, the assertion seems to be 
borne out by the facts. With one exception! That is the sa/on 
of Mrs. Anna Lynch Botta. Itwasacompiete success. Apropos 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Anna L——h Botta, Written by Her Friends,” 
which is just issued, the Correspondant, of Paris, has an article 
on “The American Salon,” from which we translate as follows : 


“The success of this salon [Mrs. Botta’s] was principally due 
to the fact that the hostess never forced her own opinions upen 
her guests. She roused the brilliancy of her guests’ cultured 
minds, and she kept the light burning by gentle suggestions. 
She kept her peace and never argued, thus avoiding injury to 
the feelings of her friends. She was humorous and witty, but 
never sarcastic. 

“In the sozreés of Mrs. Botta everybody was ‘somebody ;’ no 
one was unduly lionized or neglected. ‘The graceful and sympa- 
thetic tact of the hostess inspired everybody and caused them to 
go away reluctantly, feeling stimulated, happy, and refreshed. 
These evenings are traced in many a heart in letters of gold. 
Her power of assimilation and attraction amounted to genius. 

“Edgar Allan Poe described her when young: ‘She is some- 
what above medium height, slender, with brown hair and soft 
eyes. Her whole countenance is full of intelligent expression, 
Her deportment is dignified, graceful, and full of repose.’ 

“N. P. Willis characterized her as chivalric, self-sacrificing, 
equai to any fate, and capable of martyrdom in whatever should 
seem to her a holy cause. She has one hobby, he says, and that 
is the idea of duty.” 


The above selection clearly indicates the cause of Mrs. Botta’s 
success so far as her own personality goes. As supplementary 
to this one may read with satisfaction a chapter which A. G. 


“ ” 


Bloor contributes to the “Memoirs.” He says: 

“Two or three other women in New York, contemporaneously 
with Mrs. Botta, succeeded in establishing real sa/ons. Some 
others attempted the same, but were unsuccessful. At that time 
society in the city was, as it is now, divided into several sets, 
each having an acknowledged leader, or two or more rival lead- 
ers, who tried to surround themselves with social circles of their 
own. But, even after allowing for the differences necessarily 
resulting from dour geozs conditions, as compared with those pre- 
vailing in communities where titular distinctions exist under the 
law, and where the social world is led by the Court, or the tradi- 
tions of one, none of these sets included sa/oms in the cosmopoli- 
tan sense of the term. One or more of them—not necessarily, by 
any means, consisting only of nouveaux riches, or of persons 
deficient in at least superficial culture—depended largely for 
prestige on the appointments which wealth enabled them to put 
en evidence; though at that time there was hardly a house in 
New York that had cost, all told, as much as has since been spent 
on the decorative fixtures of a single room; and ceilings costing 
ten thousand dollars, and dinners at a hundred dollars or more a 
cover, were as yet unknown on this side of the Altantic. An- 
other set plumed itself on having grandfathers who were among 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, or whose great- 
grandfathers had bought from the Indians—for a few hatchets 
and rifles piled up on a foundation of kegs of rum and topped off 
with some strings of beads for the squaws—a parcel of thousands 
of acres of wild land on which the cities and suburbs of their de- 
scendants grew up—to fill their pockets with ‘unearned incre- 
ment’. . . while some women of fashion had built up their 
vogue by adding their private fortunes to the professional earn- 
ings of their husbands, and on their titles D.D. or M.D. 

But, at their receptions, one felt that one was not in what, in the 
best sense of the term, could be called a sa/on ; one felt that 
whatever pretensions might be openly or tacitly made, there was, 
in fact, an atmosphere more or less dorme and provincial. . . . The 
unsuccess resulted from too lavish display of such as they could 
afford, or rather from their making it appear, unconsciously per- 
haps to themselves, that they chiefly depended, not on their own 
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qualities, but on those of their exterior belongings. A sim- 
ple cup of tea or bouillon is more conducive to the ‘high thoughts’ 
supposed to pervade an elegant comversazzone than are pdtés de 
fois gras and champagne, with all their indigestible congeners 
a discrétion.” 


In strong contrast to such efforts to establish a sa/on, stands 
the following about Mrs. Botta’s method. 
in the “Memoirs” : 


Kate Sanborn writes 


“She created a sa/om and made it a brilliant success without the 
least effort or pretension, without even offering a sandwich to 
her happy guests; but, lighting her evening lamp in her modest 
parlors in Ninth Street, simply let it be known that she would be 
‘at home’ on Saturday evenings.” 


Add to this a description of a reception, given in the Corre- 
spondant, and one wonders at the simplicity of the sa/on and 
feels almost transferred to Bohemian quarters : 


“I passed to the sa/on of Miss Lynch. It was her day for re- 
ception. A little portress, some ten or twelve years old, led me 
into a small room, through a hall, poorly lighted; I deposited 
my hat and coat in that room. There were no light on the stairs, 
no attending servant, noue of the common flourish at city fétes. 
When I entered, I found two sa/ons, or drawing-rooms, of fair 
size and filled with guests in a high state of enjoyment. ‘There 
was music, dance, recitation, and conversation. ‘There were 
artists of every kind, painters, poets, sculptors, and musicians. 
Nobody ever needed an egis less than my amiable hostess. She 
had that quiet delicacy and dignity of manner which resembles 
that. splendid power we imagine the angels possess and which 
drives away any evil spirit that may approach. 

“Here was a young woman without ‘position,’ to use the cant 
expression—without any relations in the fashionable world—fill- 
ing her sa/ons every week with select spirits, who came with- 
out troubling themselves much about dress or going to extraordi- 
nary expense for it, enjoying the highest intellectual pleasures 
for two or three hours, and going home so early that they would 
feel no exhaustion and incapacity for next day’s work.”— 7rans- 
fated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


THE GOLDEN TEMPLE AT AMRITSAR. 


HE Golden Temple of Amritsar, the head-center of the Sikh 

religion, is one of the most beautiful temples in India, and 

the charm is greatly heightened by the surrounding grounds and 

famous lake, which completely cut it off from the din and noise 

of the city. The scenery is eloquently described by Edwin Lord 

Weeks in an illustrated paper in Harfer’s Magazine, October, 
from which we take the following: 


“Amritsar, being the cathedral city of the Sikhs, is in its way 
a great religious center, as well as an important commercial en- 
trepot. It is a ‘city of polemics,’ and is often chosen as a tilting- 
ground where wordy tournaments take place between the profes- 
sors of diverse creeds, where those who have gathered to discuss 
in a spirit of calm and temperate investigation the merits of each 
respective faith often end in fierce controversy. ; 

“The Golden Temple and grounds are the chief objects of in- 
terest. At the end of a narrow and crowded lane one comes sud- 
denly upon an open space, and below the railing at its edge lies 
the far-famed Lake of Immortality, enclosed by palace walls and 
screened by verdure, with the ‘Golden Temple’ rising from an 
island in the middle. But before descending the steps, the pro- 
fane visitor must halt at the police-station, and select a pair of 
slippers from the pile provided for the use of strangers. ‘The 
uniformed Sikh policeman who is detailed to accompany each vis- 
tor first points out a large sign, with parallel columns in many 
languages, enumerating at length the things which one may not 
doon hallowed ground. The sanctity of the place could not have 
been more jealously guarded under Sikh rule. From the border 
of the tank which lies in the afternoon shadow, the Golden Tem- 
ple gives one the impression of a glittering jewel, or of some rare 
old Byzantine casket, wrought in enamel and gold, and studded 
with gems. Small and compact, glowing with color and scintil- 
lating with light, its mirrored image reaching far down into the 
purple depths of reflected sky, it has, at first sight, a glamour of 
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unreality, like an opium vision of De Quincey or the ‘ pleasure- 
dome of Kublai Khan.’ Two colors predominate, the gold of the 
upper part of the clustered domes, and the white marble of the 
base, toned and softened by the faint color of its inlaid flowers. 
The curtained doors and windows add flashes of scarlet. In its 
environment of deep-toned, dusky purple sky and water it has 
the intensity of a luminous point or focus of light, and the dark 
masses of foliage in the background are of great value in the 
landscape. 

“An advanced state of esthetic culture may, it might be ad- 
mitted, prove a drawback to the complete and unreasoning en- 
joyment of this and of similar things in India, particularly if one 
is biassed and hampered by preconceived notions of what is cor- 
rect according to the canons of conventional good taste in mat- 
ters of classical, or Renaissance, or Gothic art. The lake is 
surrounded by a tesselated marble pavement, varied in pattern, 
and shut in from the noise of the city by white palace walls, with 
balconies and window-seats overlooking the water, and by great 
trees. On one side, there is a wilderness of dark foliage belong- 
ing to distant gardens; among the trees are a few gleaming 
kiosks and domes, and rising above them are three tall towers, 
the most distant of which is of massive form, and decorated with 
panels of tiles and mosaic. Along the inlaid pavement of the 
margin, groups of priests, worshipers, and fakirs of an order 
peculiar to the Sikhs’ religion, are slowly pacing, and discours- 
ing, let us hope, of higher things, and not of the ‘pice’ which 
they have extracted from their confiding followers. Sometimes 
we come upon a priest or pundit, seated under a tree, or ona 
little marble seat at the water’s edge, and deeply absorbed in a 
ponderous book. Near the foot of the steps by which we descend, 
there is usually a schoolmaster seated on the pavement, sur- 
rounded by a circle of small students. <A few artisans who man- 
ufacture wooden spoons, combs, and other souvenirs of the shrine 
are allowed to ply their trades in shady corners around the tank, 
and the great baskets of the flower-sellers heaped high with roses 
and other flowers, among which great masses of odorous yellow 
jasmine predominate, add 2 note of yellow and orange, recalling 
the color of the temple. These merchants are for the most part 
busily engaged in weaving long chains of the fragrant yellow 
blossoms, which are bought by the pilzrims as offerings. 

“In order to reach the island sanctuary one must pass through 
a portal which is in itself a palace, covered, like the temple, with 
plates of embossed and gilded copper, with inlaid marble and 
painted panels, and through great doors of silver which give 
access to the causeway leading to the temple. Here everything 
is of polished white marble—the pavement, the low-latticed par- 
apets, and the slender chiseled columns supporting gilded lan- 
terns. Along this causeway passes continually a throng of wor- 
shipers and pilgrims, making the journey on their knees from 
shrine to shrine. Within the temple, under a canopy of crimson 
velvet, and on crimson cushions, sits the priest, reading with 
monotonous intonations from the sacred book, and facing him at 
a little distance sitsa circle of the devout under the central dome, 
which is enriched, like the walls, with faded color and mosaics. 
Through the open doors, partly covered by scarlet portiéres, 
streams the blue light from the rippling water. Pigeons fly in 
and out over the heads of the worshipers, and there is always a 
noise of cooing and of wings. When one returns by the white 
causeway bordered by gilded lanterns through the silver gates to 
the mainland, he sees before him another and higher temple, 
with golden domes, and from a gallery in the second story, where 
behind red curtains and awnings there is a glimmer of color and 
tarnished gold, the Granth* is read in the morning to the accom- 
paniment of strange music played by an orchestra seated below 
on the mosaic pavement and in the shadow of tall trees. At this 
hour banners are hoisted on the two flagstaffs which rise from 
the court. There is much which is impressive in the ritualism of 
the Sikhs, and it is free from a certain element of Hindu worship 
which strikes Western observers as being grotesque or barbaric. 
The influence of the Greeks in northern India is now believed to 
have been both slight and transient, and it would be going quite 
beyond the mark and venturing into fathomless depths to attempt 
the tracing of any connection, however remote, between this 
open-air school of Sikh philosophy and those of Greece. But the 
more modern race seems to have inherited the taste of the older 
one in the matter of poetic surroundings.” 





* The sacred book of the Sikhs. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Treasury. 
Treasury officials are already occupying them- 
selves with calculations based upon the receipts 
for the first ten days of the current month. These 


receipts aggregated about $6,500,000, a sum which 


is behind the expenditures by about $1,500, 


and if to this excess of expenditures be added 
interest payments to the amount of $5,000,000, the 
be 


The Treasury author- 


excess of expenditures over receipts would in- 
creased to about $6,500,000. 


iti 
tl 


es expect that receipts for the remainder of the 
month will be slightly in excess of the rate for the 
first ten days, and that, on the other hand, the ex- 
the 
month will be proportionately less than those for 
the first part thereof. 


penditures for remaining two-thirds of the 
justi- 
fied, the expenditures will not, it is thought, exceed 


If these forecasts be 


the receipts by more than $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
Bradstreet's | 


The Banks, 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
averages again showed results not in keeping with 


the known cash movements of money to and from 


the interior. Surplus reserve increased $1, 3o0f 


J953755 


and now stands at $60,84 In loans there 


small 


was 





a contraction, $109,000, while deposits in- 


creased $1 Cash items increased 
8 
tinues to increase, having gained $411,7 
through 
This in disparity 
between the figures of specie and legals, as circu- 
The out- 
flow of circulation is almost entirely from two 
banks 

The following is a comparison of the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 


$1,725,- 





, of which $675,800 was specie. Circulation con- 


o this week 


shipments of currency to the interior. 


large measure explains the 


lation does not count in reserve items. 


Oct. 13 Oct. 6. Increase. 
EE $500, 168,200 $500,277,200 *$109,000 
MDOCIS. . ...cccceve 92,216,100 


Legal-tenders... 
Deposits 
Circulation. 


114,021,200 
580,541,400 
11,142,000 





| 

*Decrease. 

| 

The following shows the 
reserve and the liabilities: 


relation between the | 














Specie......0600 .. $92,890,900 $02,215,100 $675,800 
Legal-tenders... 115,617,200 114,621,200 1,050,000 
Total reserve $208,562,100 $206,836,300 $1,725,800 
Ag’tdeposits.. 147,714,775 147,385,350 329,425 
Surplus res've $60,847,325 $59,450,950 $1,306,375 


Exchange on Europe, quoted last week at 4.863; 
to 4.87, advanced to 4.87% to 4.8734, at which rates | 
gold could be shipped without loss, but none has | 


gone forward. 
Stocks. 
Business at the Stock Exchange this week 
been dull and without special significance. 


has 
Pro- 
fessional traders controlled the speculation, and 
market at not far from its opening 
point, without having stirred up any particular 
amount of interest 
the Stock Exchange. 


closed the 


among operators outside of 

The sentiment on the floor 
is mixed, and a waiting attitude to 
the 
Much importance is attached to 


seems have 


been assumed by most of leaders who were 


active last week. 
the reports of general business, which are neither 
very encouraging or very discouraging, as well as 
to returns of railroad earnings. Current gainsin 
railroad-income are mostly in the South and South- | 
west, while in other sections of the country Lhe 
from the} 


damage to crops and the low range of prices of | 


conservatism in operations resulting 
products is plainly reflected in decreased receipts. | 
The general opinion expressed by brokers is that 
the bull side of the market is the safe side. The | 
Journal of Commerce. | 


State of Trade. 

rhe generally favorable state of trade reported 
in our last week’s issue has been well maintained, | 
while the South and West report substantial im- 
In New 
the ending of the great 


provement. England, too, prospects are | 


improved by mill-strike. 
Buyers continue conservative, and carry only very 
moderate stocks. Obligations are met promptly, 
and manufacturers and the wholesale trade are 
satisfied. The price of cotton declined yyc., but 
crops are heavy and business active. 


| 
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CHESS. 


Lasker Will Play Steinitz. 


Some time ago, Steinitz declared that if Lasker 
re March, 1895, he, 
z, would probably claim. the chess-cham- 
of the world. The foll 
Lasker to Steinitz explains itself: 


declined to meet him on or bef 
Steinit 
pionship letter from 


wing 


LONDON, September 1594. 
DEAR SIR:—In reply to your letter of the roth of 
August, I beg to repeat what I said in June, viz.: 
That I shall be very pleased to playa return matcl 
with you. I did not mention any date in my letter, 
but I will do so 


now, and fix the rst of October, 
1805, for the beginning of the match. Chess and 
other engagements that have entered into do 


not allow me to play sooner. If this does not suit 
you, Iam very sorry. 

Ido not reply to your other, in my opinion, 
irrelevant remarks; besides, I do not claim to bea 
match for you in a newspaper fight, but I am 
until beaten on the checkered board—the chess- 
champion of the world. 





How the British Champion Beat the 
German. 
BLACKBURNE. TARRASCH. 
White Black. 

1P—Q 4 | ro Kt—Kt K—R sq 
2Kt—K B 4 »Kt—K2 QO—Bsq 
-rPar 1B kK 4 B 4 

4 P—K 4 22 Kt—B,4 Ktx kt 
5 B—Kt sch Kt Bx Kt BxB 
6PxP ;RXB K R—K sq 
7 Castles QOR—Ksq RxR 

8 Kt—B 3 Castles 26RxR O—B 4 

9 B—-KB 4 B—K Kt 5 27 O—Q O-—QO4 
10 B—K 2 P—QO R 3 28 Kt—Ks5 Kt—Ke 
1 P—KR B--K 3 | » B—Q 2 P—B 3 

12 P—R 3 Kt—Kt 3 » Kt—B 3 Kt—B 3 
13 B—Re B—R 3 : R—R is Q—B 5 
14 O—Q 2 P—OQ 5 (9—Kt € Kt—K 2 
15 Kt—K 4 P YQ Kt 4 | RK x Pch Px R 

16 ( R—Qsq P—R 3 344 Ox BPch K t sq 
17 B—Q Q—Q 2 5 x Kt (—B sq 
18 K R—Ksq Q R—Q sq 30 Kt—K 5___ Resigns 


The bold treatment of the opening Black 
him to get 


a better pawn-position than his adversary, and 


by 
burne, shown in his 4th move, enables 


this position he maintains by most excellent play 


Problem 31. 


Black—Six Pieces. 


| K on K B8; Ps on Q Kt 2, Q3 and 4, K Kt 6, KR6. 
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White—Six Pieces 
K on Q Kt 5, Bon K Kt 5, Pson Q Kt2 and 6,QR 
4, Q 4. 


White to play and draw 


Solution of Problem 28. 


White. Black. 
1 O—K Kt sq K—K 2 
2QO-Kt 7 K—Q 2 
Kt at B 7—Q 6 mace. 
ere K—K sq 
2 Q—K7 K—K 20rQ 2 
3 K—Q 6 mate. 
eee ees K—O B2o0rQBsq 
2 Q—OR 7 K—any where 
3 Kt at Kt 7—Q 6 mate. 


Correct solution received from F 
Great Falls, Mont., and the Rev. L. C 


tawa Lake, Mich. 


H. Eggers, 
Shober, Ot- 


The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle remarks that a 
conspicuous example of the endurance of brain i 
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| contradistinction to physical powers is shown in 
| the following list of chess-champions for 114 years: 
Philidor, 


1780 unbeaten 

1800— Deschapelles, unbeaten 

1834—La Bourdonnais, unbeaten 
1843—Staunton, lost to Andersen in 1851 


1851—Andersen, lost to Steinitz in 186¢ 
1858—Morphy, unbeaten 
1866—Steinitz, lost to Lasker in 1894. 
»4—Lasker, present champion 
Eight champions in 114 years. 
likely 


‘*r14 champions in eight years.”’ 


18 
In athletic 


+} 
tr 


sport Ss 


of any kind we are to find ie figures re- 


versed and read 


During the Leipzic Congress Mr. Lasker played 


simultaneously against the large number of 26 


players, winning 24, losing 5 and drawing 7 games. 
The performance lasted eight hours, and some of 
champion’s 
strong players. 


the opponents were exceptionally 


LEGAL. 


|Laidlaw v. Russell Sage—New Trial 
Ordered. 


In the case of Laidlaw v. Russell Sage, tried on 


appeal in the Supreme Court, General Term, the 
verdict $25,000 


$ been re- 


versed, on the ground of errors of omission and 


awarding Laidlaw has 


commission on the part of the trial judge. It is 
now open to Laidlaw to have the case retried in 
the Court of First Instance, or to 
Court of Appeals. 


to carry it the 


A Bank’s Rights in Respect of Moneys 
Collected by It. 


Bank of Richmond v. Davis, e¢ ad. 
(19 S. E, Rep., 280), commented on in 7he American 
Lawyer, October, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina upheld the general view as to the relation 


In the case of 


banks to other banks or customers 
The relation of 
principal and agent ceases immediately the money 
| 


of collecting 
for whom the collection is made 


is collected, and the two parties thenceforth stand 
to each other in the relation of debtor and credit 
In announcing 


or, 
the Court 
that to announce a contrary conclusion would be 
| to hat the of of the 
banks of the country were daily unlawfully and 
wrongfully converting to the use of their institu- 
tions the property of their corresponding banks. 


its decision observed 


declare t officers hundreds 


Representations After a Contract of Sale 
| Not Actionable. 


Representations made by a seller after a con- 
tract of sale has been consummated are not action- 
able. There is no consideration for the same. 
| They do not offer any inducement to a purchase 
already made. To be actionable, the representa- 
the seller must have been known 
| to be false by the one making them, or at least he 

must have made them without reasonable grounds 

for believing them to be true. The representa- 
tions must be of such a character as are likely to 
| deceive the purchaser, or must be made with the 
intent to deceive him. 


tions made by 


They must be relied upon 
and must be taken as true by the purchaser to 
such an extent as that, if they had not been made, 


he would not have made the purchase. Hence, 


| No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 
| Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
| Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
| Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
| glass. 
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such representations must be made before the 
purchase. 

This is the sure foundation of the determination 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas, in the case of 
Farmers’ Stock-Breeding Ass'n v. Scott ef a/. (36 
Pac. Rep., 378). The Court further held that where 
a seller gives to the purchaser a written warranty, 
the purchaser cannot maintain an action upon a 
written contract of warranty included in such 
written instrument received by him.—7he Amer?- 
can Lawyer. 


New Streets May Not be Laid Out to the 
Prejudice of Existing Railroad Interests. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana held, in the 
recent case of The Cincinnati, Wabash & Michi- 
gan Railway Company v. The City of Anderson, 
that cities may extend streets transversely across 
the right of way of a railroad, when in doing so 
the uses for which such right of way is employed 
are not materially injured or destroyed, and where 
such uses and those for a street may coexist with- 
out impairment of the first uses, but when such 
uses cannot so coexist, or where the first use is 
materially impaired or destroyed, the second pub- 
lic use will be denied; that a turntable, water- 
tank, engine-house and coal-dock, when connected 
with the operation of a railway, are public uses, 


and that such uses cannot be destroyed upon the | 


mere discovery that they may be enjoyed at some 
other place.—4radstree?’s. 


Delay Not Fatal to Recovery of Overcharge 
of Customs Duty. 


Judge Colt, of the United States Circuit Court 
at Boston, has rendered a decision of interest in 
the case of Birtwell v. Saltonstall. The plaintiff, 
who was an importer of iron, imported certain 
iron beams which were invoiced as “ manufactures 
of iron,’’ upon which there was a lower rate of 
duty than upon iron beams. They were classified 
at the higher rate by the defendant, the Collector 
of the port of Boston. The plaintiff did not protest 
against the ruling of the Collector until ten days 
after the duty was paid, and the Collector, for the 
Government, contended that this delay was fatal 
to an action for the recovery of the alleged excess 
of duty paid. The Court, however, decided against 
the Government. An appeal will be taken from 
the decision in this suit, which is a test case in- 
volving many millions of dollars.—/dzd. 


Jurisdiction— Foreign Sovereign. 


In the case Mighall v. Sultan of Jahore (1894), 1 Q 
B., 140, for breach of promise of marriage, the de- 
fendant pleaded that as a sovereign prince he was 
exempt from jurisdiction. ‘It isno doubt a hard- 
ship,” says 7he Judicial Review, Edinburgh, which 
reports the case, ‘“‘that a lady who has received a 
promise of marriage may be balked of her remedy 


if her lover takes off his hat and puts on his| 


crown,” but there was not much doubt about the 
law, although it had never before come up so 
sharply. ‘“ The sentence of a Court,” says Black- 
stone, ‘* would be contemptible, unless the Court 
had power to command the execution of it.”’ 


Loading—Demurrage. 


Where the customary mode of loading vessels at 
any port, with some particular kind of cargo, is to 








bring the cargo direct from the interior to the | 
port, without storing it there, the transit and put- | 


ting on board are to be regarded as one operation. 
The conveyance of the goods, whether of grain 
by lighter down the Danube, as in Hudson v. Ede, 
L. R., 3 Q. B., 412, or nitrate by train from the 
mine to Iquique, as in Smith & Service v. Rosario 
Nitrate Co. (1894), 1 Q. B., 174, is part of the ‘‘ load- 
ing.” In virtue of this rule the Court of Appeal 
held that there was no claim for demurrage when 
the cause of the delay was that the railway by 
which it was customary to bring the nitrate direct 
from the mine to the ship was in the hands of 
troops.” Such a delay in loading fell within the 
exception clause in the charter-party, and was a 
“restraint of princes and rulers.”’ 





A Late Breakfast 
is often vaused a alate milkman. Nocream for the 
coffee or oatmeal has ~~ many a morning meal. 
Keep a supply of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 





DYSPEPSIA 10 YEARS. 


WesT New Brieutoy, S. 1, N. Y., July 11, 1894. 

Unknown to most of my friends, I was for more 
than ten years a subject of chronie dyspepsia, 
which gave rise to many other aggravating com- 
plaints, especially affecting the heart with severe 
pains. 

I began faithful efforts for a cure; I used the 
most approved remedies of the ** schools’ without 
permanent benefit; I dieted, restricting my daily 
‘** rations” to the merest apology for a meal; from 
160 pounds I fell to 148; my fiesh became flabby and 
soft. 

Less than a year ago my attention was called to 
the Electropoise. The heart trouble had become 
exasperating; the pains at times intense and pro- 
longed. In less than a week, I was conscious of 
marked effects for the better, and a sense of gen- 
eral “toning up” of the system. Now, after six 
months, my appetite needs no improvement; I eat 
all varieties of wholesome foods and feel no harm. 
My pulse is regular, and palpitation of the heart 
has ceased. I have regained my weight. 

While the pain at the heart is greatly diminished. 
and by no means intense or prolonged, yet it is not 
all removed, and I am still using the Electropoise at 
times to perfect the cure... . 

(Rev.) W. H. BOOLE. 

Mrs. Ella A. Boole, the well-known lecturer, and 
First Vice-President of NewYork State W. C. T. U., 
joins Dr. Boole in commending the Electropoise. 


RHEUMATISM 20 YEARS. 


HOLLAND PATENT, N. Y., 

Oct. 8, 1894. 
GENTLEMEN: —Some time ago, you 
asked me to allow you to use my letter 
as a testimonial ; at that time I was not 
willing, as I wished to test the matter 
still farther. Nearly four months ago I 
rented an Electropoise of you. I had so 
little faith in it that 1 kept it a pro- 
found secret. 1 used it faithfully, follow- 





| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ing directions carefully. I now wish’ | 


to say that I have been benefited more 
than | deemed possible in my most 
extravagant dreams. My disease was 
rheumatism of over twenty years’ stand- 
ing, commencing gradually and growing 
worse from vear to year. During the 
last year it has advanced very rapidly. 
My joints were stiff and sore; my hands 
were numb; it became difficult to raise 
my feet from the floor ; | was never free 
from pain; a good night’s sleep was 
“the exception and not the rule.” To- 
day | can go up and down stairs as 
easily as I could thirty years ago; can 
walk with ease; the numbness and sore- 
ness has gone from my hands and I 
sleep well. To be sure ] sometimes feel 
twinges of pain, and realize that my old 
enemy is not entirely routed, but I am 
reasonably sure that I shall be cured in 
time. If this letter can be of any use to 
you, I cheerfully place it at your dis- 
posal. Yours truly, 

Mrs. HELEN M. Porrer. 


If interested, further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO, 


1122 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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Current Events. 
Monday, October 8. 

The United States Supreme Court begins its 
October term. ... ‘The Massachusetts Demo- 
crats nominate John E. RussellforGovernor. . . . 
Six thousand cloakmakers vote togo on strikein 
New York and neighboring cities to assist the 
1,500 Who are out. 

A Japanese squadron is sighted off Che-Foo; 
an attack on Pekin is expected within a week or 
two. 

Thursday, October 9. 

The Anti-Hill Democrats nominate a third 
gubernational ticket, placing Everett P. Wheeler 
at the head, and accept Lockwood and Brown 
of the regular Democratic ticket. 

here is a report in Yokohama that the Japan- 
ese captured Che-Foo; a second Japane se army 


is advancing upon Moukden. .* . Foochow, a 
treatv-port, is closed by China’sact in srt 
the mouth of the River Mir. ... Earl Grey, one 


of the oldest peers of England, dies. 
Wednesday, October to. 

The American Association of Bankers meets 
in Baltimore; a new banking system is to be 
discussed and presented to Congress . The 
funeral of Oliver Wendell Holmes takes place; 
the ceremonies are simple 

Forty-five thousand J -— inese troops are said 
to have landed at Shan-Hai-Kwan; there is a 
skirmish north of the vi alu River. 


Thursday, October 11. 


Senator Hill opens his campaign at Syracuse. 
The Bankers’ Convention at Baltimore votes 


in favor of the new banking system proposed by 
the Baltimore bankers. ... The striking New 
York cloakmakers are attacked by the police at 
a mass-meeting. ... The New Bedford opera- 


tives return to work, and most of the mills start 
up ; 
The Japanese succeed in capturing Wi-Ju, 


routing its force of 2,000 Chinese soldiers; China 
is pigs arms from German manufacturers; 
her warships are not ready for service... . The 


Czar is extremely weak 


Friday, October 12. 
The New York striking cloakmakers win; 
three thousand are to return to *vork under the 


schedule demanded by them. ...A woman's 
movement against Tammany is organized in 
New York. .. . District Judge McComas, of the 


District of Columbia, seen te issue a mandamus 
directing Secretary Carlisle to pay the sugar- 
bounty this year. 

It is rumored in Shanghai that the Chinese 
Government has opened negotiations with Japan 
fora termination of the war; it is willing to pay 
awar indemnity and to concede Japanese claims 


over Korea. .. . The Czarevitch and two Grand- 
Dukes are to be made a Council of Regency for 
Russia in the absence ofthe Czar. ... Venezuela 


occupies the gold-mining regions of the Cuyufii 
claimed by Great Britain. 


Saturday, October 13. 


The members of the Cabinet attend the — 
monies dedicatory of the old Holland Purch: 
Land Office at Batavia, N. Y.,to the memory ‘a 
Robert Morris, the financier of the American 
Revolution; Secretary Carlisle delivers the ad- 
dress of the occasion... Ex-Speaker Reed 
makes a campaign speech in New York. . .. Am- 
bassador Bayard arrives from England to take 
part in the campaign 1n Delaware. 

Japan is said to have rejected China's pro yposals 
for peace as inadequate. ... 4 \ draft of the pro- 
posed measures against Anarchists and Socialists 
is submitted to the Prussian Mintsters. 


| Sunday, October 14. 


| 





3elgium holds her first Parliamentary election 
under universal suffrage, with the result that the 
Clericals and Socialists make large gains in many 
districts, while the Liberals sustained heavy 


losses. .. . Germany rejects England's proposal 
to join the Powers in intervention in the war in 
the East. ... A Vienna specialist says that the 


Czar may recover or, at least, live many years 
as an invalid. 


YOU CATCH THE IDEA? 
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FOR SHIPMENT, CONSTRUCTION, APPEARANCE 


The Only Extension Bookcase—Styles to Suit 
all Tastes—Additional Sections at any Time 
for a Trifling Expense—Easily put Together— 
Every Part Guaranteed to Fit—Prices, $4.50 to 
$30.00 and Upward—Any Style sent on Trial. 
Address 


SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO., Girard, Pa. 

















THE OL9D-FASHIONED STYLE 
of pill gives you a 
feeling of horror 
when you see it and 
when you feel it. Like 
the ‘‘ blunderbuss” of a 
former decade, it is big 
and clumsy, but not ef- 
fective. In this century 
of enlightenment, you 
have Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, which cure all liver 
troubles in the most effective 
way. For 
Indigestion, 
Constipa- 
tion, Bilious 
Attacks, 
Sick and Bilious Head- 
ache, nothing has been 
found tc equal these 
pills of Dr. Pierce’s in- 
vention. 

Mr. SAMUEL BAKER, 
Sr., of No. 161 Summit 
Av., a N.J., 










says: here is noth- % L 

ing that can compare . SMAN 
al ie 2’ le 

with Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- yrs. BAKER, SR. 


ant Pellets, as Liver 
Pills. They have done me more good than 
any other medicine I have ever taken.” 


EX-ORIENTE. 


4 Study of Asiatic Life and Thought by the 
late Edw. Payson Thwing, D.D., M.D., 
Ph.D. 8vo, 119 pages, paper, 35 cents ; 
boards, 50 cents; half cloth with blank 
pages for notes, $1.00. 

While written throughout on a basis of Christian 
deas, it is warmed, broadened, and colored by a genuine 
3ympathy with the East.—New lork /ndependent. 

An Oriental classic in Occidental English. Years of 
sareful study are here condensed into a few hours of 
fascinating and instructive reading.—D»r. L. //. Cobd. 
Sent post-free on receipt of price by 

THE THWING PUBLISHING CO. 
156 St. Mark Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Saniord's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail ag 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for SX cts. Agents wanted. Address, ° 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mz 









Splendid articles for the price ofone. POLYGRAPH the 
drawing wonder. AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE and VEST 
POCKET SCALE, weighs accurately 1 0z. to 1]b, Regular 
Value 25c. each. We mail postpaid elther for 10c. or all3 

for 25c. with catalogue of 1000 new specialties. 


R. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST,, N. ¥. CITY. 





BUSHNELL’S PERFECT LETTER COPY- 
ING BOOKS are used without a press. They 
roll up to copy. Note size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter 
size, $1.30. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


FREE 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranteda perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogne, for 10c. to cover postage. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City, 









| Spe NKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free, 





NESS & HEAD NOISES GURED py Pecks 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. Suc- 


DEA 
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(a4 UA” 9 ECLINING 7 “With A ComBinaTion ’ 
CyauTsv? Rocker” R CHAIR. REE “SWEET HOME” SOAP. fei 
IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER 


BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 
ToILeT SOAPS, ‘BORAXINE” AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 
os 


You Ger Att FOR. $10.00- 


H 
WE WILL PP BOx AND CHAIR ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 


THe LARKIN Soap Mre.@- BurFALONY ~ 


. 10.00 
AIR, WORTH AT RETAIL, - 10.00 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER, 
See LITERARY DIGEST, Oct. 6. 
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LAWYERS. 


| 
| 
| 


We append below a list of leading’ lawyers in | 


different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for | 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands 


HENRY C, TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


and 


MORDECAI & GCADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


| CHARLES J.HUNT, Carew Building, 


Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


NOW READY. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS 


AND 


CONFESSIONS. 


A Concise Account of the Symbolieal 
Books of the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom and of the Doctrines De- 
pendent on Them. ‘Translated from the 
German of Professor G. A. Gumlich, 
Ph.D., of Berlin, by J. A. Wheatley. 
12mo, cloth, 136 pp., with index. Price, 
$1.00, post-free. 


This volume aims to give a fuller account of the 
Libri Symbolici, and a clearer explanation of the 
doctrines which divide the hosts of Christendom 
than does any other work. Its use by students in 
Germany, the home of its author, promises much 
for its introduction in this country, as a valu- 
able text-book for use in the theological schools and 
seminaries. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
SEND FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


A Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, containing 
valuable sample pages, including Prang’s exquisite col- 
ored plate of 22 birds (cheap at so cents and fit for 
framing in gold), and other illustrations from the Dic- 
tionary; distinguishing features; the editorial staff; 
comments of the press and of prominent scholars at 
home and abroad; also facsimiles of editors’ manuscript 
copy and of proofs under revision,through eleven stages 
to the final stage of work ; an account of journey from 
Ato Izzard, etc., etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed 
inside a pasteboard tube, and sent post-paid on receipt 


of rocents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 


cessful when all remedies fail. Sold only by F. F | 
Hiscox,/853 B’way.N.Y. Write for book of proofs REE i 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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THE BEST LOVED, AND THE 
BEST HATED 
JOURNAL IN AMERICA: 


“THE VOICE” 


A First-Class Family 
Newspaper. 


TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 


Forty-Eight Columns Each Week, Full 
of Matter of Interest to All. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, FREE. 


I. H. SEELYE, Pres. Amherst College : ‘‘ ‘The 
Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 

‘*THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY”: 
‘** The Voice’ is vigorous, aggressive, em- 
phatic, and eminently fair in controversy.” 

‘* THE SOUTHWEST ” (diguor paper),Cincinnati, 
Ohio: ‘‘* The Voice’ is the most dangerous 
Prohibition paper published in this country.” 

Ex-JupGe NoaAu Davis: ‘** The Voice’ is 
conducted with remarkable energy and abil- 
ity, and its weekly collations of statistical 
temperance information have been 
surpassed,” 


never 


BENSON J. Lossinc, LL.D. (the distinguished 
historian, shortly before his death) : **‘ The 
Voice’ is entitled to rank among the best 
family newspapers in the land. Its corps of 
able, trained editors and assistants pre- 
sent, in admirably condensed form, in every 
issue, not only the most important current 
news at home and abroad, but terse essays 
upon almost every topic of interest to read- 
ers of every class—literature, art, science, 
history, biography, and fiction.” 

PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Subscription , One Dollar Per Year. 
Address Publishers “THE VOICE,” 


“43: PIVE-MINUTE 
OBJECT-SERMONS 
TO CHILDREN. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE MAIN SERMON 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, THROUGH 
EYE-GATE AND EAR-GATE INTO 
THE CITY OF CHILD-SOUL. 

BY SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 
Author of ** Methods of Church Work,” ** How to Pay 
Church Debts,’’ ‘* Minister's Handbook to Lu- 
theran Hymns,” ** Pastor's Pocket Record,” etc.; 
Associate Editor of the I utheran Observer. 





12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY, » 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
THE CHURCH, 


Price, $1.00, post-iree. 


The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: **On a brief 
examination of it we got the suggestion for a series of 
half a dozen evening sermons to the young people. 
Ihe book is most suggestive, and spiritually as well as 
mentally refreshing.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE LABOR QUESTION, EARLY EDUCATION, SOCIOLOGY, 
TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, ETC. 


Thoughts on the Relations of Em- 
ployer and Workman. A Lecture 
by William H. Sayward, Secretary of the 
National Association of Builders; delivered 
in Boston, Mass., 1893. 8vo, paper, 17 pp. 
Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $7.00; post-free. 


This able essay emphasizes the fundamental facts 
which underlie the labor problem, reviews the causes 
of existing relations between employer and workman, 
and teaches the business value of harmonious relations 
between the employer and the employed. It makes 
manifest the facts that neither party to the joint inter- 
ests in the labor problem can handle the question alone, 
and that the remedy for existing dangers and difficul- 
ties exists only in associated efforts. As an example is 
given the case of two large mining companies in Ger- 
many, employing 6,000 men, and whose Boards of 
Arbitration and Conciliation are successfully conducted, 
and on which the companies and the workmen are 
equallyrepresented Nothing but good to the employer 
can come from a study and wide circulation of Mr. Say- 
ward's lecture. 


Joseph Mazzini’s Addresses to 
Workingmen. We have reprinted, 
under the title ‘‘ The Duties of Man,” the 
famous Italian patriot’s masterly addresses 
to workingmen, and ‘have issued them in 
one I2mo, paper-bound book of 146 pp. 
Price, 15 cents per copy; post-free. 

“These addresses consist of the most enduring 
thoughts of a man who was born before his time, and 
in a nation two centuries behind its age; a mine of sug- 


gestion for writers and speakers on the ethics of labor. 
— The Churchman, New York. 


7 


Working People and Their Em- 
ployers. By Washington 
12mo, cloth, 241 pp. Price, $1.00; 
covers, 25 cents; post-free. 


Contents: Duty and Discipline of Work, Labor and 
Capital, Rising in the World, The Household and the 
Home, Strong Drink, Society and Societies, Duties of 
Employers, Hard ‘limes and How to Ease Them, The 
Future of Labor, Appendix. 

** This book we cordially recommend. It is sound and 
economic in principle, and Christian in spirit.”— Zhe 
Examiner, New York. 


Christian Sociology. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg, D.D., of Berlin, formerly Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Department of 
Wittenberg College. New edition. 12mo, 


cloth, 379 pp. Price, $1.00; post-free. 


Partial Contents: Study of Christian Society, Gene- 
sis of Christian Society, Social Teachings of Christ, 
Christian View of Humanity, Relation of Church Mem- 
bers. Christian Self-culture, Christian Social Ethics, 
The Unity of Christian Society, Diversity in Christian 
Society , ete. 

‘ The range of topics is very wide, the author's views 
are everywhere sound, moderate, and practical, and aad 
book is an able and impartial one on this subject.” 
The Interior, Chicago. 


The Cyclopedia of Temperance 
and Prohibition. This magnificent 
work contains over 700 octavo pages, double 
column, in ‘‘excellent type,” on ‘‘ good 
paper,” and is bound in cloth. It will 
prove of greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public generally, 
than any other volume in the whole scope of 
the literature of temperance reform. It 
covers all phases of the question. It treats 
every pertinent subject; has _ statistical 
tables, sketches of organizations, and a com- 
plete and perfect index. Signed articles are 
contributed by many eminent men and 
women 


Gladden. 
in paper 


se 


in this country and in Europe, 
thoroughly familiar with their subject. 
$3.90, carriage free. 


“* Nearly every possible question that can be asked, 
with respect to temperance and prohibition, will here 
find an answer.”’—-National Baptist, Philadelphia. 

‘“* A standard book of reference for years to come.’’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Price, 





The Ethics of Marriage. 
Pomeroy, M.D. Prefatory note by Thomas 
Addis Emmet, M.D., 
duction by Rev. J. T. 
Boston. 


By H. S. 


LL.D., and intro- 
D.D., of 
With an Appendix showing the 
Laws of Most of the States and Territories 
regarding Pertinent Forms of Crime. 
cloth, 150 pp. 


Duryea, 


I2mo, 
Price, $1.00; post-free. 


** To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibilities 
are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure defile- 
ment of society because the criminal classes are allowed 
to propagate their vile species, while Christian house- 
holds and moral parents ignore their duty to this and to 
the next world, this book is almost like a voice from 
heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth edition.”’ 
—Chicago Journal. 


Is Man Too Prolific? — The So- 
called Malthusian Idea. By H.S. 
Pomeroy, M.D. (author of ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Marriage’’). 12mo, leatherette, 64 pp. 35 
cents, post-free. 

** The work is a strong argument on the side of right, 
and a bold rebuke to wrong.’’—Messiah’s Herald, 
Boston. 

“I can find no words, strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted ; or of the degradation which, if and 


in proportionas that cause should be defeated, threatens 
the w hole human race within the scope of the con- 


troversy.”"—Hon, W. £. Gladstone in letter to the 
Author. 
Criminology. A Psychological and Scien- 


tific Study of Criminals with Relation to 
Psychical and Types, ete. By 
Arthur MacDonald, Specialist in Education 
as Related to the 
Classes, U. S. 
U. S. Delegate to the International Society 


Physical 


Abnormal and Weaking 
Bureau of Education, and 
of Anthropology at Brussels, 1892, etc., 
etc. Introduction by Professor Cesare Lom- 
broso, of the University of Turin, Italy. 
In an Appendix is an Extensive 
Bibliography of the Best Books on Crime, 
in the several languages. 12mo, cloth, 416 
pp. Price, $2.00; post-free. 


given 


“Of undoubted interest and special value to all con- 
cerned.”’— 7he Arena, Boston. 

“ The result of years of expert study and research.” 
—Critic, Baltimore. 


* Exhaustive, logical, and convincing.”"’-—New York 


World. 

‘“*We have read this book with profit.”"—New York 
Herald. 

*““Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtful 


. thespirit is excellent and the method scientific. 
—New York Tribune. 


The Foundation of Death. A mas- 
terpiece in temperance literature. By Axel 
Gustafson. It is among the fairest and most 
original of all literature that has yet appear- 
ed on the temperance question. 
600 pp. 


12mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.50, post-free. 


**No other work is so complete, and its arguments 
are irresistible.”"—Cardinal Manning. 


Prohibition: the Principle, the 
Policy, and the Party. 


sionate 


A dispas- 
study of the arguments for and 
against Prohibition. By E. J. 
Third edition, revised. 
75 cents ; paper 2 


“We have not, since the beginning of the Temper- 
ance Controversy, had a keener Damascus blade than 
this.”’—Francits E. Willard. 


Wheeler. 
I2mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
25 cents; post-free. 




















The Economics 
Full of illustrations, 


of Prohibition. 
making its argument 
plain to any one who can read the En 
language. By Rev. J. 
cloth, 515 pp., 
topical references. Price, $1.50; post-free. 

‘* This is the best book on temperance we have ever 


seen. It is unanswerable.”—7he Morning Star, 
Boston. 


glish 
C. Fernald. t12mo, 


with an index of 7 800 


The New Hand-book of Prohibi- 
tion Facts. A Pocket Arsenal 
hibition Workers and Speakers. 
Copeland, 


for Pro- 
By W. F. 


Handy pe »cket size; flexible cloth 


covers. Price, od copy, 50 cents; dozen, 
$3.60; hundred, $25.00. New revised edi- 
tion. 


‘** We advise all our interested readers, especially our 
preachers, if they do not own the * Cyclopedia of ‘T'em- 
yerance and Prohibition,’ to have this book always on 
fend. The Apostolic Gutde, Louisville, Ky. 


Edueation and 
A book full of 


suggestions, and practical 


Hints on Early 
Nursery Discipline. 
the wisest hints, 
ideas in the interest of the most effective and 


satisfactory training of children. 12mo, 


cloth. Price, 60 cents, post-free. 

It passed through eighteen editions. It was first 
published 60 years ago, and many attribute it to Eliza- 
beth Fry, the eminent philanthropist. ‘he name of the 
author never appeared on tts title-page. An American 
reprint of 1834 long since disappeared from circulation, 
and its present re-issue secures for it an extended use- 
fulness. Dr. John Hall, who contributes the prefatory 
note, writes: ‘I cannot recall a sentence that requires 
wer nor is there anything in the volume 
that tends to limit the book toany one class or any one 
denomination.” 

‘*Tt should be compulsory on every young mother in 
the land to study this book. It we should quote 
from it we should be gin. at the beginning and give every 
word entire to the end.”’— 7he Chicago Journal, 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. 
By Mary J. Sudley, M.D., 
cian and Teacher of Natural Sciences in the 

Framingham, Mass.; 

also Graduate of the Women’s Medical Col- 

lege, New York. 262 pp. 
$1.00, post-free. 


Graduate Physi- 
State Normal School, 


12mo, cloth, 


Partial Contents: About the Husband, Bands that 
oe Forbidden, Best Hours for Sleep, Brain and Nerves, 

Carlyle on Clothes, Causes of Disease, Clothing the 
Feet, Close-fitting Undergarments, Hygiene of the 
Skin, the Mate and the Home, Nerves and Nervous- 
ness, Self-development, Time to Marry, How to Cook, 
What to Eat, What Causes Cold Feet, What Causes 
Varicose Veins, What Causes Palpitation, How to Be- 
come Handsome Old Women, etc., etc. 

** These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straightfor- 
ward, should be read by all young women.’’— 7ke Sun- 
day-School Times. 


The Dance of Modern Society. By 
Professor William Cleaver Wilkinson. Re- 
vised edition. Will prove invaluable to all 

who cannot settle this disputed question of 

They will hail 


Dancing. a clear, vigorous, 


thorough and courageous treatment of the 


question. I2mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents; 


post-free. 

‘The most pungent attac k on the modern dance we 
lies ever read.”"—Harfper’s Magazine. 

‘* If there is in our language any better discussion of 
the subject, we would be glad to have it pointed out. 
—Bafptist Quarterly. 

‘* No man in his senses will dance.’’—Cicevo, 106 B. € 

‘* Dancing is a fitting recreation, even for a philoso- 
pher,”’—Socrates, 470 B. C 

Prof. Wm. Cleaver W ilkinson’ s ** Dance of Modern 
Society ”’ brings the question down to date. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.. PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N.Y. 
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This great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription through CANVASSING AGENTS. Jn unoccupied territory, 
Intelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars 


with a view to an Agency. The large and ready sale for the StANDARD DICTIONARY, makes it a valuable opportunity 


for ambitious workers. 


A. Conan Doyle (the celebrated author and lecturer, in letter to the publishers of THe STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


August 20, 1894), London, England: 


“IT wrote once before to commend your dictionary, but I feel bound to do so again after a longer experience of it. It has become quite a joke with us that we 
cannot trip it up. We have several times been sure that we would, but have always failed. Within the last week T have had occasion to turn it up for * gyp,’ ‘coffle’ 


and ‘ coshering ’—always successfully.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


WELCOMED WITH ENTHUSIASM 
At Home and Abroad—Is Pronounced to be 


Marvelously 


Accurate, Concise and Comprehensive, 


An Honor to American Enterprise, Talent, Industry and Scholarship. 


Examiner and Times, Manchester, England : 





‘* The Dictionary is destined to hold a pre-eminent place for many years to come,” 


Journal of Education, Feb. 8, 1894: ‘ This is a most noteworthy production, as scientific and accurate as modern ingenuity and enterprise can make it.” 


Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, Ireland, March 23, 1894: 
The Medical Reporter, Calcutta, India, June 1, 1894: 


“ Of other existing dictionaries, we know of none that can compare with the Standard.” 
“ The Standard Dictionary is a valuable and great work. . . 


. a dictionary up to date. It is reliable 


etymologically and philologically. It will meet the wants of all classes, literati, professional men, business men, workingmen, students, and schoolboys. It cannot 


be praised too highly.” 


R. D. Blackmore, the noted British novelist, 
Teddington, Middlesex, Eng., March 13, 1894: * The 
work is most comprehensive and correct.”” 

William Black, the noted Scotch novelist, Lon- 
don, Eng., March 15, 1894: ‘‘Admirably comprehen- 
sive and exact.” 


Complete and Exhaustive. 

Thomas Hughes, County Courts, Circuit No. 9, 
Uffington House, Chester, Eng., March 3, 1894: “A 
very complete and exhaustive work. Icongratulate 
= publishers heartily on having completed it so 
ar.” 

Must Supersede All Others. 


The Evangelical Churchman, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, Feb. 5, 1894: ‘*The Standard Dictionary is 
@ magnificent work, a complete thesaurus of our 
language, which must at once supersede all others. 
Wishing this great work all the success it C___-~es.” 


Good for 100 Years. 


Hon. H. M. Birdwood, Lu.D., member of Coun- 
cil of Governor of Bombay, Bombay, India, 
March 10, 1894: **The Standard Dictionary is splen- 
didly got upand will certainly prove of great and 
general value in all English-speaking countries, and 
— to make any further attempt at dictionary- 
making unnecessary for the next 100 years.” 


A Magnificent Linguistic Book. 


Dr. E. H. Makk, editor Rochester Volksblatt and 
Rochester Sonntags Journal, Rochester, N. Y., 
March 29, 1894: ‘The most magnificent linguistic 
book I ever saw in my long life.” 


Excellent Standard Dictionary. 

Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., July 9, 1894: **The contents of the 
excellent Standard Dictionary areas valuable as its 
make-up and appearance are attractive.”’ 


Explicit in Definition. 


Prof. Arthur L. Kimball, Amherst College, De- 
gs of Physics, Amherst, Mass., March 19, 
894: ‘It is convenient for use and explicit in defini- 
tion, and seems to be all that a first-rate dictionary 
should be. I have examined it with great interest 
= profit and expect to learn much from it in the 
‘uture.” 


Fills All the Requirements of an Ideal 
Dictionary. 


B. O. Flower, treasurer of The Arena Publishing 
Co., Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1893: *‘I think it is cer- 
tainly far superior to any dictionary now published. 
The Century, of course, is valuable as a connectin 
link between the encyclopedias and the genera 
dictionary, but it is too cumbersome and too high- 
priced for universal use. The Standard seems to me 
to fill all the requirements of an ideal dictionary.” 


Will Occupy the First Place Among Dic- 
tionaries. 


Editor of The Arena, Boston, Feb. 28, 1894: ‘‘Its 
buperiority over other works of its class is seen in 
every characterizing feature of a dictionary; it is 
full and comprehensive on the one hand, and yet so 
carefully edited and arranged as to eliminate use- 
less or unnecessary expressions. . , . The more I 
have examined this work the more have I been im- 
pressed with the belief that it will occupy the first 
place among dictionaries of the English-speaking 
world for many years to come.” 





Its Extraordinary Merit. 


Prof. William Hande Brown, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., July 2, 1894: “It has 
become a household joke in ry 4 family that the 
ladies, referring to the Standard Dictionary for the 
explanation of some word in their reading, become 
so fascinated that they go on with the dictionary, 
and forget the novel, k of travel, or what not. 
This has happened almost every day. The more I 
use this dictionary the more I am impressed with 
its extraordinary merit."* 


An Honor to American Enterprise, Talent, 
Industry, and Scholarship. 


Samuel W. T. Boardman, D.D., LL.D., President 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., March 15, 1894: 
**T have never been more impressed with the prog- 
ress made by the human race in every department 
of knowledge than in turning over the leaves of 
this admirable book. Without disparagement to 
any other work, this is certainly an honor to Ameri- 
can enterprise, talent, industry, and scholarship. 
It is worthy of any age or country; and_could not 
have been produced in any earlier age, 


The Work Is Unsurpassed. 

Alexander G. Wilson, president Lenox College, 
Hopkinton, Iowa, June 7, 1894: “It has been wel- 
comed with enthusiasm and examined with interest 
and admiration. On the day of its reception it was 
the center of attraction at a social gathering at my 
residence, and three or four of the company ex- 
pressed their determination to furnish themselves 
with the *Standard.’ In the plan of the work, in 
the accuracy of derivation, in the clearness of defi- 
nition, in the common-sense rules that govern the 
spelling and pronunciation, in the helpful illustra- 
tions, and in mechanical execution, the work is un- 
surpassed. Its attractiveness, completeness, and 
value grow with every examination.” 


A Compilation of Modern Scholarship. 


Daniel G. Brinton, LL.D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., April 13, 1894: *"I 
have now had time to examine closely the first 
volume of the Dictionary. . . . Its luminous arrange- 
ment, excellent typographical display impress me 
more and more the longer I have it by me. Some 
of the modern dictionaries are so bulky and redun- 
dant that they are not suited to daily household and 
business use ; others are based upon antiquated ety- 
mologies and definitions, which it seems impossible 
for them to outgrow ; others = show clearly the 
effect of hasty compilation and incomplete scholar- 
ship. The Standard Dictionary is conspicuously 
free from these drawbacks, and it cannot fail to 
command the approval and admiration of the en- 
lightened English-speaking public the world over.” 
Unrivaled. 

The Living Church, Chicago, April 14, 1894: ‘“‘In 
testing this work for definitions, we have found it 
accurate and os complete. . . . With this dic- 
tionary we can lay aside our Webster and Worcester, 
as this surpasses the former in definition and the 
latter in pronunciation, and while the ‘Century’ 
will on account of its expense be a luxury for the 
rich, this, with its many excellencies, will be the 
standard dictionary for the bulk of our people. 
Space forbids us from noting all its good points, 
but we have said enough to show that this work is 
unrivaled. . . . We believe we do not go too far in 
saving it is the only dictionary up to date. Itre- 
mains a gloious monument of American scholar- 
ship and enterprise.” 














The Best Dictionary Now Extant. 


The Economist, Chicago, March 10, 1894: “Its 
editors have laid out new lines of their own, making 
their work the most complete of the kind in exist- 
ence. ... We may well believe it the best dic- 
tionary we have of the English language. .. . In 
all respects it deserves to be what its name imports 
—the standard dictionary of the present time. . . . 
It is the best dictionary of the — language 
now extant... . The work is a - =~ achieve- 
ment of American enterprise, pluck, perseverance 
and scholarship.” 


The Christian Inquirer, New York City, Feb. 22. 
1894: “Might be proudly exhibited as a specimen 
of the finest bookmaking work in America.” 


It Will Be Found Indispensable. 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 10, 1894: “* The 
first volume shows that the most eminent reviewers 
of the world have not passed the bounds of honest 
criticism in their united testimony as to the far- 
reaching and correct treatment of the subject, accu- 
racy of the definitions, and completeness of words 
now used in the English language. It is really the 
great achievement of the century. . . . To the 
mature scholar it will be most helpful, and to the 
student, whatever his walk in life, will be found 
indispensable.” 

Will Occupy the Front Place. 

The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis, Ind., 
April, 1894: “It is a phenomenal success. It is a 
magnificent book, and it is safe to predict that for a 
long time to come it will occupy the front place 
among the word books of the English tongue.” 


No Other Authority Will Be Recognized by 
Men of Letters. 

The B ddhist, Colombo, Ceylon, May 25, 1894: 
‘*The Ainericans have long earned the first place 
for magnitude of design in carrying out their plans 
on a gigantic scale. As in the field of exhibitions 
Chicago has taken the lead, so of dictionaries pro- 
duced in the world it will readily be admitted that 
the Standard is unrivaled. Lexicography is here 
reduced to a perfect science, and for all succeeding 
decades no other authority will be recognized by 
men of letters. The printing, binding, and the many 
illustrations of this huge book will form a model 
which future bookmakers will do well tocopy. In 
the treatment of the subject matter the best author- 
ities available have given their aid.” 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 





Published in Two Volumes, Best Russia 
Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison 
Patent Reference Index. Bound Also in 
One Volume. Prices, $12 to $22. 





Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 
10 Cts. Vol. |. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 
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Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the “weak 
spots” in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with of ‘weak spots.” It is a 


any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 builder of worn out failing 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced tissue—wzalure's ; food that 


in 15 minutes.. Send for circulars and stops waste and creates 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. healthy flesh. . 


LAWTON & CO., Prepared by Scott & Bewne, Chemists, 


New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
20'Vesey Street, New York. 
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Review * Cyclopedia of Quotations 


OF THE WORLD. 20,000 Quotations. 560,000 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ** Internati Missionary Union,’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D. Bosten, 
Mass.; D. L. Lzonarp, D.D. 

Managing Editor: D. L. Pierson. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2.50 per year; 
$2.00in clubs of tenormore. Specimen copy, 25 cts. 
Bound vol., $2.50. January, 1894, began the seventh 
year. 

“ The only complete Current Review of Missionary 
Operations and Missi ‘y Probl in connection 
with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” — 
Tue Rock, London. 





To the subscribers of this Review are extended, 
exclusively, in the course of each year, many oppor- 
tunities and advan enabling them to secure valu- 
able books at signi t reductions from published 
prices. It pays in various ways to bea subscriber for 
this rove ax 4 Subscribers secure in return value far 
more than the subscription price of the REVIEW. 


“The Missionary Review of the World,” 
$0 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Lines of Concordance.—A_ Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations—English 
and Latin—with Appendix, containing 
Proverbs from the Latin and Modern 
Languages; Law and _ Ecclesiastical 
Terms and Significations; Names, Dates, 
and Nationality of Quoted Authors, 
etec., with copious indices. 


Royal 8vo. Over 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law 
Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, 
$10.00. With the Denison patent Reference Index, 
either binding, 75 cents extra. Transportation free. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘The Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is a massive and teeming volume.” 

Abram S. Hewitt : “Cyclopedia of Quotations 
issimply astonishing,” 

New York Christian Union: ‘‘The Compila- 
tions of Alibone (over which we have often 
grown wrathy enough) and Bartlett (which it 
drains to the dregs) are quite out of competition.” 

Boston Post: *The only standard book of 
quotations. For ccnvenience and usefulness the 
work cannot, to onr mind, be surpassed, and it 
must long remain the standard among its kind, 
ranking side by side with, and being equally indis- 
pensable in every well-ordered library, as Worces- 
ter’s or Webster’s Dictionary, Roget's Thesaurus, 
and Crabb’s Synonyms.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co,, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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